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A Sketch of the Thrushes of North America 
By JONATHAN DWIGHT, Jr., M. D. 


AINTY of plumage and musical of voice, the Thrushes of North 
ID America are perhaps the most delightful members of the great bird 
population that spreads northward over the continent in spring, to 
retreat far southward again in autumn before the snow and ice of a northern 
winter. Five species inhabit our country, all of them abundant, but so 
silently do they accomplish their long migratory journeys, slipping along in 
undergrowth and hedge-rows by day and winging their way far up in the 
quiet sky by night, that, except for flashes of wings in the woods or mellow 
calls borne on the night air, their presence may easily be overlooked until 
they have settled for the brief summer in their breeding haunts. Then 
truly it may be said that they “waste their sweetness on the desert air,” for 
two of them, the Hermit and the Olive-backed, vie in breaking the solemn 
spell of silence that broods over the wilderness of the great north woods; 
one, the Gray-cheeked, carries his music to the very shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, and only two,—Wilson’s and the Wood Thrush,—remain to pass the 
summer in the more temperate and populated portions of the country, their 
northern range scarcely reaching the northern borders of the United States. 
In plumage the Thrushes are brown of different shades, the breast and 
under parts white with dusky spotting and often suffused with buffs and 
grays. They molt but once in the year, but, as they dwell mostly in shaded 
seclusion, they do not fade as much as might be expected in a twelvemonth. 
The field-student will do well to distinguish even the species, for the 
geographical races or subspecies are not readily recognizable even with 
specimens in hand for comparison and measurement. It is to be regretted 
that so much effort has been expended in forcing names upon very slight 
differences, because, in the confusion which arises, the very purpose for 
which a name is given, convenience, is defeated. Here, I merely ask my 
readers to remember that variation is of three kinds,—individual, when one 
bird differs from his own relatives; seasonal, when plumage is affected by 
molt and by wear; and geographical, when environment imposes characters 
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that are inherited. The geographical are the only variations that are 
nameable. 

My out-of-door acquaintance with the Thrushes is of years’ standing, 
and I have enjoyed their company in many parts of the United States and 
Canada. Furthermore, I have had access to large series of skins, and I now 
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BREEDING RANGES OF THE OLIVE-BACKED THRUSHES (Hylocichla ustulata) 
1. H. u. ustulata. 2. H.u. swainsoni. 3. H. u. alme 


hope, by outlining their distribution and prominent characteristics of plumage 
and habit, to impart, even to the casual reader, some idea of the meaning 
of geographical distribution and the significance of subspecies. 

Let us first turn to the Wood Thrush (Hylocichla mustelina) , one of the 
species most familiar to every bird-student of eastern North America. It is 
known afield by its large size, tawny back and white breast heavily spotted 
with black, and its breeding range is the smallest of any of the five species, 
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extending only throughout the dry, deciduous woodlands of the eastern 
United States and the Mississippi valley, and not crossing the Canadian 
boundary except in Ontario. In winter it retreats to Cuba and Central 
America, departing south, like most of the Thrushes, in September. It 
readily adapts itself to modern conditions and fearlessly nests in the shade 
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BREEDING RANGES OF GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSHES (Bylocichla alicia) 
1. H, a. alicie. 2. H. a. bicknelli 

trees of parks and lawns, although shy as its brethren in its native forest. 
Its rich song, suggestive of drowsiness and midsummer, is hardly surpassed 
even by that of the Hermit Thrush. So much has been written about 
this species that I need say but little. There are no subspecies recognized. 

The Wilson’s Thrush or Veery (Hylocichla fuscescens) is also a familiar 
acquaintance, much smaller than the preceding species, less yellowish 
brown and with a buffy breast that is very faintly spotted. He pushes 
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farther north, reaching Newfoundland in the East and British Columbia in 
the West, where the coast range of mountains seems to bar his way to the 
Pacific coast. A line drawn from Philadelphia to Denver will roughly 
indicate the southern limit of his breeding range, and in winter he is found 
in Cuba, Central America and sometimes the countries farther south. The 
Veery, so called from his song, which is a somewhat monotonous although 
sweet repetition of metallic whistled notes, dwells chiefly in marshy thickets 
and makes his nest in tussocks of grass. 

The birds of the Rocky Mountains and adjacent regions have been 
separated as a subspecies under the name salicicola, or Willow Thrush, 
characterized by larger size and darker colors, characters that are not well 
borne out by the few specimens I have examined. Another dark race, 
fuliginesa, from Newfoundland, has also been described but it was not 
accepted by the A. O. U. Committee. 

In Hylocichla ustulata we have a group of Thrushes called Russet -backed 
(ustulata) in the West and Olive-backed (swainsoni) in the East, the 
unfortunate discrepancy arising because the western birds were named first, 
in 1840, and the eastern not until several years later, both being then con- 
sidered full species. Asa matter of fact, Nuttall called ustudata the ‘Western 
Thrush’ (Russet-backed being a later invention), and a simple solution of 
the dilemma will be to call the two races, which they prove to be, one the 
Western and the other the Eastern Olive-backed Thrush, with alme 
(Alma’s Olive-backed Thrush) a connecting link between them. The 
eastern form, swainsoni, lacks the russet tinge of ustulata which is quite 
pronounced in the tail, while alma is a greenish, gray-backed bird very close 
to swainsoni. As for edica, I quite agree with Mr. Grinnell that it is merely 
ustulata, faded in the California sun faster than are its fellows to the north. 

The breeding range of the Olive-backed Thrush is coextensive with the 
great belt of coniferous forest that stretches across Canada from ocean to 
ocean, encroaching also on the northern parts of New England, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and dipping southward along the 
mountains of the Appalachian, Rocky and Sierra systems. The tree limit 
of the continent marks the northern limit of this belt, the greater part of 
which is still a trackless wilderness, which, for a brief season only, is filled 
with birds and flowers. Here, however, in this northland, where billows of 
somber green spruces and firs stretch away on every hand, broken only by 
innumerable lakes and streams and outcroppings of cold gray rock, the 
cheerful songs of the Olive-backs may be heard to best advantage, often 
mingling with those of the Hermits that occupy the same region. The 
quiet of evening is the favorite hour for their most extended vocal efforts, 
although they often sing during the day, while the Hermits are apt to be 
silent save in the early morning hours and toward dusk. Perched high in a 
tree, whence they may spy any one approaching and dive into the nearest 
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underbrush, they pour forth successive bursts of rippling melody. While the 
song lacks the variety, the deliberation and the “spirituality” of that of the 
Hermit Thrush, it flows with an irresistible swing that fairly eclipses the 
Hermit’s best efforts. In the dry air of the Pacific coast their ringing tones 
seemed to me to be even clearer and sweeter than in the East. 
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BREEDING RANGES OF THE HERMIT THRUSHES (Aylocichla guttata) 
1. H. g. guttata. 2. H.g. pallasi. 3. H.g. auduboni. 4. H. g. nana 


They are much shyer and more restless than are the Hermits, although 
they carelessly place their nests five or six feet from the ground, commonly 
in small spruces, where they are very conspicuous. The sitting bird crouches 
motionless in the nest if surprised, but is generally able to slip away unob- 
served and flit about silently with its mate in the adjacent bushes, sometimes 
uttering a liquid ‘ puk’ of alarm. 

Along the Maine coast and along nearly the whole coast of California, 
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these birds breed at sea-level, and they have clung to their favorite haunts, the 
spruce forest, wherever it has been spared by the lumberman and the farmer. 
So it is that they occur along the higher Alleghanies as far south as Penn- 
sylvania, in the southern Rocky Mountains at about 8,000 feet altitude and 
in the Sierras and ranges of Nevada at varying altitudes. When the vast 
breeding range of the birds is considered, it is really remarkable that they 
vary so little in plumage and practically not at all in size. For the winter 
they betake themselves to Cuba and Costa Rica, sometimes reaching 
Ecuador or Peru. 

In the Hylocichla guttata group of Hermit Thrushes there is a beautiful 
tangle of names and races, chiefly the result of mistaken zeal on the part of 
expert ornithologists. Suffice it to say, that Gmelin’s old name aonalaschka 
has been thrown over because his description is vague and because no 
Hylocichla has ever been or is likely to be taken on Unalaska Island. The 
next available name is guttata. 

The range of the Hermit Thrush coincides very closely with that of the 
Olive-back, although the species is slightly more southern in distribution 
except in winter, when it does not entirely desert the lower border of the 
United States. It dwells in the same coniferous forests, with perhaps a 
preference for the deciduous bits scattered through it, and its song is often 
blended with that of the other species. It is more sluggish in its movements 
than the Olive-back, and even its song moves slowly. Nevertheless, the 
Hermit Thrush bears the palm as the most gifted songster of North America, 
and his sweet, measured notes poured forth in many stanzas of different keys 
have been the theme of poetic writers. 

The Hermit is less tidy.in appearance than the Olive-back and, perhaps 
because of his more terrestrial habits, becomes more frayed and worn in 
‘plumage. This may be one reason why so many subspecies have been 
described, and varying size is another, but in my opinion, when we have 
accepted four races, we have about reached the limits of recognizable 
variation. We should have, then, pallasi, the eastern race; nana, the smaller, 
deeper colored Pacific coast race, and guttata, the gray Alaska-Rocky 
Mountain connecting link just as in the Olive-backed Thrush; then we 
should also have auduboni, a large race at the southern extremity of the 
Rockies, which has no counterpart in the Olive-backs, because they show 
no variation in size. As for slevini of California, if @dica is a summer 
fading, then slevini falls into the same category; sequoiensis of the Sierras 
fills an inappreciable gap between gutiata and auduboni, and verecunda of 
Queen Charlotte Islands is, of course, merely the mainland bird nana. 
These conclusions may not meet with general favor, as they are not in 
complete accord with commonly accepted ideas, although I find them in 
accord with the facts derived from personal examination of a large number 
of specimens. I am satisfied that the recognition of more races will simply 
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mean that all winter specimens will be named by guesswork. Light ones 
and dark ones, large ones and small ones, may be sorted out into series to 
which names may be applied, but no one can feel sure by this process of 
matching that some of the birds in different rows did not come originally 
from the same nest ! 

The Gray-cheeked Thrush (Hylocichla alicia) is a species that boldly 
seeks the most inhospitable northern confines of the continent, building its 
nest beyond the tree limit, in the stunted birches, willows and alders that 
fringe the Arctic Ocean. It ranges from Labrador to Alaska, extending 
over Bering Strait to the bleak shores of northeastern Siberia,—truly a 
dreary summer home, but in winter it retires to Costa Rica and Panama. 
It closely resembles the Olive-back in plumage and, although larger and 
greener, may easily be mistaken for the latter species. Its habits are similar, 
and it, too, lays blue eggs spotted with brown, the eggs of the other three 
species being plain blue. Its song is said to resemble that of the Hermit, 
but, as it hastens quietly northward in the spring, few of us are destined to 
enjoy its full melody. 

A small dark race, bicknelli, Bicknell’s Gray-cheeked Thrush, has been 
described from the Catskill Mountains of New York, and similar birds have 
been found on the Adirondacks and higher points of New England, as well 
as on the cold islands off the Nova Scotia coast. The race is but slightly 


differentiated and may perhaps be considered as a survival, dating from times 
when glaciation was nearer home. 

In conclusion, 1 would say that many definite records of capture of 
specimens of the different races are open to doubt, and, while I have not 
been able to investigate all of them, I have endeavored to weigh them 
properly and the results are roughly indicated on the accompanying maps, 
which show approximately the breeding ranges of the different species and 
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The Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


By B.S. BOWDISH, Demarest. N. J. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


HILE a few writers have tended to exaggerate the beauties of 
W color and sweetness of song, and the value of food habits of this 
bird, more have slighted it. In the matter of brilliant color few of 
the tropical birds surpass the Rose-breast, while to the writer, at least, his 
song has a charm that is rivaled only by the melody of a very few of our 
feathered vocalists. While, I believe, no systematic study of his food habits 
has been made by the Department of Agriculture, yet the casual observa- 
tions of bird students have shown that the Grosbeak has a peculiarly valu- 
able habit, namely, the including of the potato beetle in his bill of fare,—a 
taste apparently shared by few if any other birds. 

On one point the Grosbeak’s chroniclers have many of them been re- 
miss. I refer to the share that the male takes in the labor of incubation. 
In some instances writers ignore this entirely, while I have seen the extreme 
statement that the male performed this entire work. Neither view is in 
accord with my experience. In most cases I have observed the female on 
the nest, while the male proved to be the more fearless and devoted in 
attending to the household duties in the presence of supposed danger. 


NEST AND EGGS OF ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
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The Rose-breasted Grosbeak III 


This, of course, is as it should be, but is so contrary to the habits of most 
birds as to excite comment. 

On May 24, 1906, I located two unfinished nests, which I ascribed to 
Grosbeaks. One of these was never finished, but the other, completed 


MALE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK APPROACHING NEST 


later, proved to be the property of a pair of Rose-breasts. The following 
day I found another nest in a dense thicket some three miles from my home. 
It was situated about eight feet from the ground in an elder bush, and con- 
tained two eggs. The male was the only bird about the nest, but was not 
seen on it. I made a photograph of nest and eggs, but did not again visit 
the spot, so know nothing of its future history. Within fifteen feet of this 
nest was a newly finished one of a Wood Thrush and a Catbird’s home 
containing three eggs, while, a little further away, there was another Wood 
Thrush’s nest with three eggs and a second Catbird’s with three eggs, also, 
so the Grosbeaks did not lack for company. 

On May 26, a female Grosbeak was sitting on the finished nest found 
building on the 24th, while another nest was discovered within twenty rods 
of this one, with the female on it. This latter nest was about nine feet 
from the ground, in a choke-cherry bush, in a damp thicket, and con- 
tained two eggs. The male was nearby, while, in the case of the former 
nest, no male was seen. The next day I made two visits to these nests in 
hope of obtaining photographs, but was prevented by rain. On the first 
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occasion the female was on the nest in each case, while, at the second visit 
the male was on nest number three. 

On the afternoon of the 27th, I set up the camera on a tripod the legs 
of which had been spliced with extra pieces to elevate it, and, with a bicycle 
pump and one hundred feet of tubing, awaited an opportunity to make an 
exposure. Late in the afternoon, when the light was becoming very unsat - 
isfactory, the male went on the nest. I made an exposure, but develop- 
ment proved that the bird had moved and spoiled the picture. On this 
date I found the other nest was empty and abandoned, I suppose robbed. 


MALE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK ON NEST 


This latter nest was built in a little elm, about seven feet from the ground, 
and in plain sight of a public road. 

On the 31st, nest number three contained four eggs; the female was on 
when I arrived, but promptly got off. I set up my apparatus, and at the 
end of the tube I wrapped myself up in the photographic tent and lay down 
among the bushes, where I could take an occasional peep at proceedings, 
through the opening at the top of the tent, closing this during the interim 
to exclude the too friendly attentions of the myriad of mosquitos. It took 
some time to establish the confidence of the male Grosbeak (the female 
retired altogether), but at last he settled on the nest and, giving him time 
to get comfortably ensconced, I made a half-minute exposure. The second 
exposure was obtained under even greater difficulties, but eventually I gave 
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the bird ten seconds as he stood beside the nest, and then went home, fully 
prepared to find that my two attempts were failures. I was agreeably sur- 
prised when they proved to be fairly successful. 

On June 2, I again tried to get photographs of both birds, without suc- 
cess, so made pictures of nest and eggs and retired. On the following day 
day the nest was gone, another of the frequent depredations about this spot. 

June 9, about ten rods from the site of this nest I noted a female Gros- 
beak sitting on a new nest, and presume it was the bird from the rifled nest. 

Minot, in ‘Land Birds and Gamé Birds of New England,’ paying high 
tribute to the beauty of dress and elegance of song of the male Grosbeak, 
says “he therefore absents himself from the immediate neighborhood of his 
nest except when obliged to approach it, or when relieving his mate from 
the fatigue of incubation, as he occasionally does.” In contrast to his 
observation, I have with one exception found the male Grosbeak always in 
the close vicinity of his home. Moreover, as seems often to be the case, 
conspicuousness by reason of brilliant coloring is more apparent than actual. 
As the photograph shows, when the male Grosbeak settles in his nest the 
rosy tints are concealed, and the apparently striking blacks and whites blend 
nicely into the blacks and whites of the foliage perspective. 

Off of the nest he is no more conspicuous than the Cuban Trogan, 
and any one who has been in the forests where the latter birds abounded 
can testify that, despite brilliant color, the birds are by no means readily 
located. 

The song of the Grosbeak resembles in a great measure the songs of the 
Robin and the Scarlet Tanager, and I heard one performer that I supposed 
was a Baltimore Oriole until I saw the bird. There is a less melancholy note 
to the Rose-breast’s song than the Robin’s possesses, while it has not acer- 
tain harshness that detracts from the quality of the Tanager’s performance, 
and to me it is greatly superior to both. 

As a final note I may add that on June 24, 1906, I located an empty nest 
in the top of a locust in a grove of such trees, near my home. On July 7, 
I found the female Grosbeak on this nest which, at that time, contained 
eggs. As this is a late date for Grosbeak to be commencing housekeeping 
cares, it seems probable that it was a second or third attempt on the part of 
birds previously disturbed. 


Some Bird Acquaintances 


NOTES FROM AN INVALID’S SKETCH-BOOK 


By EMMA E. DREW* 


IRST come my friends, the Red-eyed Vireos and their family. The 
Fk pretty mother built her little basket-nest in the apple tree just outside 
my window. Mr. Red-eyed Vireo did not help his wife in her work, 
but was ever near at hand to cheer her with his song. It was wonderful 
to see how skilfully this tiny creature wove the bits of material into a 
charming little home. Soon there were four pretty eggs'in the nest, and in 
due time three tiny, squirming, naked little birds, and one unhatched egg, 
which Mrs. Vireo calmly poked out of the nest. 

While the mother bird was on the nest I spent a great deal of time by 
that window, and after a few days she did not mind me in the least. Once 
I almost touched her, and she never moved. 

When the three little Vireos began learning to fly, there were exciting 
times at ‘ Shadyside.’ Often Mrs. Red-eye came to the veranda where I 
was reading and invited me to step round and rescue her children, once from 
Miss Day’s good, toothless old pussy-cat, and several times from a mass of 
tall, wet grass. Soon I concluded to bring the youngsters to the vine on 
the porch, and after that I had an easier time. Then, too, I could watch 
proceedings from my comfortable steamer chair. One day it occurred to me 
to try my hand at feeding these young Vireos. So I got a few meal worms 
and offered one to a youngster. My, how quickly he opened his mouth! 
Down went the poor worm into what looked to me like a deep well, and 
his parents had been feeding him almost every moment since dawn! While 
I stood feeding them, the parent birds came into the vine with food in their 
bills. Did they fly off in alarm ? Not they. Instead, they waited until I had 
dropped my last worm into the mouth of a nestling, and then proceeded to 
take their turn as undisturbed as you please. You may be sure I was very 
happy to be taken into partnership by these neighbors. 

*In a letter to the Editor of Birp-Lore Miss Drew writes: “I send a few notes on 
birds, not because I feel these notes to be of value, but because some of your readers must, 
like myself, live an out-of-door life for several years, to regain, in a measure, health and 
strength, and who, because of inability to walk or drive very much, feel that even the 
study of birds is not for them. 

“For nearly seven years I have been forced to live in the woods in the Adirondacks. 
For four years I have spent most of the spring and fall months in the little country village 
of Jay, almost in the “heart of the ancient wood.” Most of my days have been spent in a 
steamer chair on the wide piazza, doing nothing. I have not been from the porch at any 
time, except during the last year, when I have been able to take some long drives through 
wonderful woodsy places, and yet I have a list of one hundred and forty birds seen in this 
way, and have made friends with quite a number. My idea is to show some discouraged 
invalid that there is real pleasure and work in watching the birds, even from a steamer 
chair on a piazza.” 
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I have a very special friend in a White-breasted Nuthatch, who has been 
about the place constantly for about three years, and who knows me any- 
where. I call him ‘Chum.’ This bird friend comes into my room for nuts, 
placed on the wide window-ledge for his benefit. One day last spring he 
came before the nuts were quite ready. Not finding what he wanted in the 
usual place, he gave a low qguank of wonder and proceeded to look about. 
I sat near at hand and had just filléd a plate with broken peanut meats, 
ready to distribute about on the window-ledge and on the trays which I 
have nailed to the pillars of the porch. Chum spied me and at once flew 
my way, alighting on the edge of the plate, where he slipped about at a 
great rate. Finally, getting his balance, he selected a bit of nut and flew 
off out of the window. When walking in the garden, Chum often drops 
down on me, and I try to remember his fondness for peanuts before I start 
out anywhere. Again, when writing at my table on the wide piazza, Chum 
seldom fails to join me, tramping calmly over my letter, if necessary, to 
reach his little dish of nuts. If I happen to be reposing in my steamer chair 
reading, Chum spies me there, and flies down on the toe of my boot and 
marches solemnly up my whole length to my hand, where he selects a bit 
of nut with due deliberation and great satisfaction. Sometimes he settles 
himself comfortably on my hand and eats his lunch there, hammering the 
nut meats between my fingers, and then biting off little pieces best suited to 
his taste. This little friend brought his wife and five little ones to a tree 
near the veranda, about the middle of June, but while he came freely, as 
usual, neither Mrs. Nuthatch nor any of her interesting family could be 
persuaded to come near me. 

Every fall, beginning October 1, I tie pieces of suet to the near-by trees, 
and nail little wooden trays to the piazza posts. The trays are kept filled 
with cracked corn, nuts, hemp seed, sunflower seed and coarse oatmeal. 
Both the suet and the trays are well patronized always. 

The fall of 1903 was unusually cold, and most of the time I was glad to 
wrap up in my rugs and watch the birds from a couch on the veranda, so, in 
addition to the usual trays, I placed a well-filled one on a little stand about 
a foot from my resting place. Soon I had plenty of company. All day, 
from 9g A. M. until nearly 5 P. M., my little comrades were busy at 
both lunch counters and suet. There were Chickadees, Nuthatches, Gold- 
finches, Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers and Tree Sparrows. Even a Blue 
Jay appeared once in a while. The tray near my couch was patronized 
almost entirely at first by the jolly, friendly, confiding little Chickadees. 
/Often there were a dozen at a time eating peanuts from that tray. Each 
would take a piece of nut, fly to some near-by resting place and eat with a 
good appetite. One fellow flew over onto me and ate his nut, warming 
his toes on my rug at the same time. Another inquisitive little Chickadee 
flew onto my head, and began to peck at the button which adorns my cap. 
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Sometimes I would not get out very early with fresh nuts for the trays. 
Then some of these little friends would appear at my window and peck at 
the glass, as much as to say, “Where is our breakfast ?” Soon these bird 
neighbors become so friendly that, when I opened my windows and held out 
my hands filled with nuts, down they would fly with a chickadee-dee for 
good-morning, and take the nuts from my fingers. 

This spring I had the pleasure of finding a flock of ten red Crossbills. 
They were first observed April 30, in some apple trees near our cottage. 
They were very tame, and I was able to sit down within six feet of them 
and watch them. Three of the males were in full spring dress, and were 
beauties. Two more had a quantity of red in their plumage. When startled, 
they would fly a short distance away, uttering twittering notes as they flew. 
I watched them for more than an hour with my glass, and found they were 
extracting the seeds from some apples which had been left on the trees all 
winter. The next morning when I looked out, lo, there they were again 
to greet me! Reading in Mrs. Bailey’s ‘Birds of Village and Field’ that 
these birds were very fond of salt pork, I tied bits of this meat to the limbs 
of the trees hoping to keep them after the apple seeds failed. This suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation, for morning and afternoon of nearly every 
day until June 8 that little flock came to the orchard. On that day they 
disappeared and were not seen again. While feeding, they gave a sort of 
whistling note. They seemed very happy and very much at home. At 
intervals one would stop feeding and sing a sweet little song, not powerful 
or very loud, but varied and exceedingly pleasing. 

While watching the Crossbills one morning (May 4), a Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet flew into a near-by tree. At first he fed in silence, then began to 
flit from twig to twig in such a pretty, graceful fashion, and suddenly broke 
out into song. This was the first time I had ever heard the spring song of 
this tiny bird, and it was, truly, a red-letter day for me. The song is quite 
wonderful—or so it seemed to me—a prolonged and varied warble, mellow 
and flute-like, with such sweetness and purity of tone! The bird is so 
small, and the song so loud, and rich and full, that at first I looked about 
for a larger bird. 

One morning, about the middle of June, a Robin, seemingly in great 
distress, came into the vine near my chair. When I started up, expecting 
to see a cat about, the bird flew to her nest at the other end of the veranda 
and then back to me. Placing a chair under the nest, I climbed up and 
looked into it. Half in and half out of that nest hung a young Robin! In 
some way a piece of string had become twisted about his neck. I hastened* 
to get my scissors and cut him down, to the great joy of his mother, who 
kept close at hand while I released her child and placed him safely back in 
the nest. She seemed to know I was doing her a good turn. The young 
bird, after he got his breath again, appeared to have suffered no great harm. 
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This spring, besides keeping out the tray of food and the suet for my 
bird neighbors, I hung out several cocoanuts. First I made a hole in one 
side about the size of a quarter and then suspended the nuts by strong twine 
from the near-by trees. Soon Nuthatches, Chickadees and Woodpeckers 
patronized freely these little “houses full of meat” and furnished no end of 
fun besides. Often all I could see of a hungry Chickadee was the end of 
his tail. The Downy Woodpecker couldn’t quite get inside, but he went 
as far as he could, and even the big Hairy tried his hand at the nut. 

I would like to tell of other friends among the birds— of the pair of 
Song Sparrows who for two years have built their home in a white rose 
bush not far from the house, and who daily — yes, and many times a day — 
stroll up and down this wide piazza, talking in undertones of housekeeping 
cares and feeding on the hemp seed scattered about for them at the same 
time, never minding me in the least, and of the two pairs of Chipping 
Sparrows who never failed to build in the vine on the porch, or to bring 
their young to my window--sill and teach them to eat peanuts, and of how 
one poor bird was nearly choked to death because its mother jammed too 
large a piece down his throat one day. And, too, of the pair of Robins 
who also built in our vine very close to a Chippy’s nest, and of how each 
time Mrs. Robin left her own pretty eggs for a little recreation she never 
failed to bring back some dainty for her neighbor’s children; all of which 
attentions Mr. and Mrs. Chippy resented, even severely pecking the officious 
Robin, who seemed to like the unkind treatment, for she steadily and per- 
sistently fed those young Chippies. I would like to tell you all this and 
more, but there is not time. But let me add one word. Let me tell you 
that the friendship and the companionship of these little comrades has been 
not only a source of real pleasure and comfort during these few years of 
enforced exile from home and friends, but an education as well. Many a 
needed lesson in patience have they taught me. Many a lesson in affec- 
tionate consideration and helpfulness as well. 


Some Edmonton, Alberta, Birds 


By SIDNEY S. S. STANSELL 
With photographs from nature by the author 


that are not listed as breeding this far north by several hundred miles. 

My first surprise was in seeing the Rose-breasted Grosbeak ; my second 
when, early one morning, I heard a House Wren singing, for all the 
world, as it does in Illinois. My third surprise came when I heard the 
familiar call of the American Goldfinch, flying just as he did at home and 
singing his same old song when resting on a bush or tree. 

Thus my list of birds has lengthened and, by searching the woods day 
after day, | became acquainted with more and more birds on each visit, 
locating a nest here and one there. I soon had a fair collection of photo- 
graphs, a few only of which are shown here. 

On June 25, I visited Rat Lake, a small body of water containing only 
a few acres, situated within a few minutes’ walk of the city of Edmonton. 

Here I expected to find 
Ducks nesting, but, on 
account of its proximity 
to the city, the small 
boys and hunters kept 
them away; and all the 
reward I received for 
my diligent search was 
a solitary Pied - billed 
Grebe’s nest floating in 
the center of the lake, 
and this contained only 
one egg, so no photo- 
graph was taken. 

After encircling the 
lake twice I noticed what 
at first seemed to be a 
bunch of ?ry grass, but, 
on looking closer, it 
proved to be an Ameri- 
can Bittern hiding. I ad- 
vanced toward the bird 
slowly and carefully until 
I was within fifty feet of 
it, and yet it stood 
perfectly still. I timed 
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the same position for twenty minutes, then flew away to another lake 
near by. 

On starting home I flushed a Wilson’s Snipe, but failed to locate its 
nest. Several Killdeers were running along the shore, continually uttering 


their familiar cries and trying to lead me away from their nest of young, 
which I did not have time to locate. 

The Northern Flicker is quite scarce here. I do not remember seeing 
more than two or three pairs during the season and did not locate a single 
nesting site. White-throated Sparrows and Slate-colored Juncos abound in 


NEST AND YOUNG OF OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH 


the low, wet places, even in the back yards in the city, and frequently are 
seen sitting on the telephone and electric light wire on the busiest streets. 

The English Sparrow did not seem to be very abundant in the spring of 
1906, and the following fall numerous flocks could be seen at most any 
time of day chattering in the trees or flying about over town. 

The American Robins are more numerous here than I expected to find 
them. They nest along the Saskatchewan River and close to habitation; 
the greatest number of nests I located were in white poplar trees. The one 
in the illustration was on a steep hillside near the river. Even in this short 
summer two broods are reared. Several nests of the Olive-backed Thrush 
were found, all of them being about the same height above ground and 
constructed of the same material. In the nest containing the three young 
Thrushes, shown in the illustration, two Cowbird eggs were found. 
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GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH 


SPRING MIGRATION 


|No. of years 
records 


Gainesville, Fla 
Raleigh, N.C... . 
Washington, D. C 
Englewood, N. J.. . 
Shelter Island, N. Y. 
Beverly, Mass 

New Orleans, La. (near) 
St. Louis, Mo 

Central Iowa 

Oberlin, Ohio 

Chicago, III 

Lanesboro, Minn. . . 
San Antonio, Texas 
Onaga, Kansas 

Aweme, Man. 

Fort Keogh, Mont. 
House River, Alberta . . 
Fort Chippewyan, Alberta 
Fort Anderson, Mack 
Kowak River, Alaska 


| 
| 
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| No. of years’ 
| record 


Raleigh, N. C 
Washington, D. C 
Englewood, N. J 
Beverly, Mass 

New Orleans, La.. . 
St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Ill. . . 
Lanesboro, Minn. . 
San Antonio, Texas 
Onaga, Kans. 
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Average date of 
spring arrival 


Average date of 
last one seen 


May 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 26, 1887 
May 4, 1894 
May 8, 1907 
May 11, 1898 
May 17, 1901 
May 20, 1902 
March 27, 1897 
April 24, 1885 
April 28, 1906 
April 29, 1899 
May 1, 1899 
May 7, 1893 
April 24, 1890 
May 1, 1904 
May 11, 1906 
May 18, 1889 
May 19, ‘1903 
May 22, 1901 
May 28, 1865 
May 24, 1899 


Latest date of last 
one seen 
May 17, 1893 
June 5 

June 1, 1897 
June 2, 1904 
May 10, 1903 
May 25, 1886 
May 29, 1900 
May 27, 1893 
May 15, 1890 
May 18, 1904 


FALL MIGRATION 


| No, of years’ 
record 


| 
Chicago, Ill... . 
Beaver, Pa. 
Washington, D. C 
Raleigh, N. C 


Average date of 
first one seen 


September 11 
September 18 


September 28 
October 6 


Earliest date of first 
one seen 


August 26, 1894 
September 7, 1903 
September 15, 1897 
October 2, 1888 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Seush River, rare 
Nome City, Alastia.... 
Fort Simpson, Mack. . . 
Athabaska eres Alberta 
Aweme, Man. . . 
Chicago, is 
bidinaateadiati D. C. 


No. of years’ Average date of 
record last one seen 


5 September 9 
3 October 2 
2 October 9 


Latest date of last 
one seen 

pen 25, 1898 
September 8, 1899 
September 9, 1860 
September 12, 1903 
September 30, 1903 
October 6, 1894 
October 12, 1889 


The most wililen characteristic of the Gray-cheeked Thrush is its 
rapid migration, probably the most rapid of all North American birds. 
Scarcely five weeks are occupied in the journey from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Alaska, an average speed of a hundred miles a day and a probable speed 
during the latter part of the journey at least twice as great. 


OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH 
SPRING MIGRATION 


‘No. of years’ Average date of 
record spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
French Creek, W. ‘Va 
Washington, D.C. 
Beaver, Pa 
Germantown, Pa... . 
Providence, R. I... . 
Eastern Massachusetts 
St. John, N. B 
Halifax, N.S. 


Mississippi Valley— 
New Orleans, La. . 
Central Kentucky 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Southwestern Ontario 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Southeastern Nebraska . 
Chicago, Ill. s 
Central Iowa 
Lanesboro, Minn.. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. (near) 


Huachuca Mountains, Ariz. 


Northern Colorado 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 


Athabaska Landing, Alberta ( (near). 


Fort Simpson, Mack. 
Southern California* 
Central California . 
Southern British Columbia . 
Dawson, Yukon 


May 4 
May 4 
April 29 
May 5 
May 3 
May 6 
May 12 
May 14 
May 21 
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April 12 
April 22 
May 10 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 22, 1892 
April 30, 1902 
April 27, 1893 
April 19, 1896 
April 30, 1902 
May 3, 1890 
May 11, 1902 
May 7, 1897 
May 8, 1887 
May 18, 1896 


April 2, 1895 
April 14, 1906 
April 17, 1885 
April 22, 1902 
May 3, 1885 

May 5, 1902 

April 28, 1900 
April 23, 1897 


April 12, 1885 
May 7, 1889 
May 24, 1899 


*The Pacific coast records belong to the Russet-backed Thrush. 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 
PLACE No. of years’| Average date of Latest date of last 
record ! last one seen one seen 
ey a ae May 22, 1880 
DG EE Me ks ee oo ae 6 May 13 May 17, 1893 
Warten, DiC... os ss Be % 7 May 21 May 28 
OS. . Sean eo 3 May 22 May 23, 1902 
Beverly, Mass. ae oS ee ae er 8 May 27 June 4, 1900 
Comal Rentucky. . 2c et tee 7 May 21 May 24, 1905 
Oe. ROG, A 8 wv 6 bs Se ° 4 | May 25 May 29, 1882 
i ea ee ee 9 May 24 June 13, 1905, 
CHM, Tbs 6 6k «eee ke os 10 May 28 | June 6, 1894 
FALL MIGRATION 
" r Vv of i q 

PLACE ed es oa ee 
Se a ee ee II August 27 August 16, 1900 
Central Kentucky... . 1... 0 2 « 4 September 4 September 3, 1904 
Southern Mississippi... ...... 3 September 19 September 12, 1897 
DO Pe ke tee ein ts 6 September 15 September 13, 1902 
Germantown, Pa..... ° 5 September 17 September 11, 1886 
Wasnetneten, D.C... wc wc sves 5 September 24 September 6, 1879 
French Creek, W.Va. ...... 3 September 15 September 8, 1890 
Atlanta, Ga. (mear). ... G2>a 6 September 19 September 14, 1901 


PLACE 


Columbia Falls, Mont. . . 
Geen. Ge. s 4. a. 0. % 40.2 
Oberlin, Ohio. . . bie 
Chicago, Ill. . . 2. 2 0 ‘ e « 
ee Ue. hee, BEM. 2 xc 0 2s 
Pe ee 

Germantown, Pa. . 


Atlanta, Ga. (near) . i : ; ‘ ; ‘ ; a 
Fe ae ere eo ee 


No. of years’ Average date of 


record last one seen 
5 October 2 
3 October 2 
5 October 3 
7 September 22 
5 October 17 
6 October 19 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


September 23, 1895 
October 21, 1902 
October 24, 1896 
October 24, 1897 
October 31, 1901 
October 18, 1892 
October 24, 1885 
October 25, 1904 
November 19, 1885 


HERMIT THRUSH 


SPRING MIGRATION 
PLACE nae sat. Somme Raat 
Atlantic Coast— 
Washingtoa, D.C... 22 2 2 oe 8 April 7 
Germantown, Pa... ..- +... 6 April 9 
Englewood, N.J......- 3 April 11 
a 10 April 17 
pO ae II April 19 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 9 April 12 
Providence, RM. 4... 6 52.26%. 5 April 20 
Eastern Massachusetts ...... 12 April 15 
St. Jomaebary, Ftc cc et ts 5 April 2: 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


January 1, 1876 
April 3, 1888 
April 1, 1898 
April 5, 1897 
April 10, 1895 
April 3, 1901 
April 10, 1904 
March 18, 1894 
April 10, 1896 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


No. of years’ 
record 


Atlantic Coast, continued 
Lewiston, Me. 
Plymouth, Me 
Montreal, Can. (near). . 
Quebec City, Can. 
Scotch Lake, N. B. . 
St. John, N. B 
Halifax, N. S. 


North River, Prince Edward Island . 


Mississippi Valley— 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Southwestern Ontario 
Ottawa, Ont.. . 
Charlwich, Ont., and vicinity 
Chicago, Ill 
Hillsboro, Iowa, and vicinity . . 
Central Iowa 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aweme, Man. 
Athabaska Landing, "Alberta (near). 


April 20 
April 21 
April 26 
May 4 

April 21 
April 29 
April 25 
May 2 
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April 4 
April 4 
April 10 
April 11 
April 9 
April 15 
April 19 
April 25 
April 7 
April 6 
April 7 
April 9 
April 11 
May 2 


| 
| 
! 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 6, 
April 17, 
April 12, 
April 22, 
April 19, 
April 16, 
April 19, 
April 18, 


1902 
1895 
1890 
1902 
1902 
1889 
1891 
1891 


March 30, 1888 
March 23, 1902 
March 21, 1903 
April 7, 1893 

April 2, 1904 
April 6, 1904 
April 8, 1906 
April 13, 1890 
March 24, 1893 
March 31, 1905 
March 20, 1905 
April 5, 1888 
April 1, 1905 
April 25, 1903 

May 17, 1903 


The Hermit Thrush, in one or another of its forms, ranges from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but in the West it breeds from Alaska to Arizona. 
The winter and summer ranges overlap for some hundreds of miles and the 
migrations of the more northern breeding birds cannot t be accurately traced. 


PLACE 


Northern Florida 
Raleigh, N. C 
Washington, D. C 
New Orleans, La. 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Chicago, Il 


aeons date of 
last one seen 


No. of years’ 
record 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


March 19 
April 23 
May 4 
April 8 
May 4 
May 6 
May 5 


May 7, 1903 

April 29, 1892 
May 17, 18919 
April 13, 1895 
May 17, 1905 
May 14, 1906 
May 20, 1897 


MIGRATION 


Germantown, Pa 
Beaver, Pa. 
French Creek, 
Washington, D.C 
Raleigh, N. C 
Northern Florida 
New Orleans, La 


Average date of 
first one seen 


No. of years’ 
record 


October 12 
October 14 
October 12 
October 20 
October 21 
November 19 


Earliest date of first 
one seen 
enti 29, 1889 

October 3, 1899 
September 3, 1889 
September 18, 1900 
October 16, 1885 
October 27, 1904 


September 26, 1394 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


|No, of years’ Average date of Latest date of last 
last one seen one seen 


Athabaska Landing, Alberta September 14, 1903 
Aweme, Man. September 17 | October 17, 1906 
Lanesboro, Minn. . . October 12 October 26, 1890 
Chicago, III October 12 October 20, 1897 
Central Iowa October 15 November 9, 1889 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) October 22 October 25, 1889 
Ottawa, Ont. . October 14 November 24, 1895 
Southwestern Ontario October 18 November 11, 1898 
Oberlin, Ohio . , . October 27 December 4, 1903 
North River, Prince Edward Island October 10 October 19, 1887 
Montreal, C October 16 October 20, 1888 
Scotch Lake, N. B. . . . October 22 November 3, 1905 
St. John, N. B October 24 October 26, 1893 
Southwestern Maine October 27 November 14, 1903 
Providence, R. I October 30 November 11, 1900- 
Southeastern New York November 2 | November 13, 1903 
Germantown, Pa. November 3 | November 11, 1889 
Washington, D. C November 10 | A few in winter 
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Correspondence 


Editor of BrirD-LoRE: 


Dear Sir: If there is one thing that is more aggravating to me than 
another it is to be misquoted, and, as Mr. Taverner has systematically mis- 
quoted me throughout his article in the last number of BIRD-LoRE, I hope 
the Editor will give me a little of his valuable space for a reply. 

In the first place, I did not intend to apologize for anything; the object 
of my communication was, first, to show that even egg-shells might be 
scientifically studied and, second, that the average egg-collector was as 
scientific in his methods as the average collector of anything. I made no 
comparison of the comparative value of the Old Squaw and Great Auk, but 
said that from a strictly scientific standpoint the Labrador Duck was not a 
whit more valuable than the Old Squaw. Neither did I say anything about 
Professor Newton’s opinion of odlogy as a science, but that he came for- 
ward to defend the egg-collector. What he said may be found in the Report 
from the Select Committee on Wild Birds’ Protection, published in 1873. 
I am not aware that he has changed his point of view since. 

In conclusion, let me remark that but for Major Bendire’s interest in 
collecting birds’ eggs, we should not have had his charming and valuable 
* Life Histories of North American Birds,’ and while he might have taken 
up various other branches of ornithological work, the fact remains he did 
not. Very truly yours, 

Brook.yn, N. Y., April 24, 7907. F. A. Lucas. 


Potes from Field and Study 


English Sparrows and Electric Lights 


The English Sparrows in a country com- 
munity near one of the large cities of the 
Middle Atlantic states have learned to make 
use at night of the electric lights. 

Many of the houses in this district have 
recently been provided with lights over the 
entrance doors or in the porticoes; and the 
electric bulbs are, for the most part, sus- 
pended in decorative lanterns of an old- 
fashioned style consisting of a high-peaked 
iron top and a frame which encloses the 
glass below. This glass is spherical, and 
is so set in the frame that there is an open 
space all around between the glass and the 
top of the lantern. The birds have found 


this easy entrance, and have also discovered 
part way up inside the iron top a bar that 
looks as if made for a perch. There, above 
the warm light, they have found shelter at 
night, one bird, as a rule, being in each 


lantern. 

The lights are controlled at a central 
plant and are turned on automatically at a 
fixed time, and on clear evenings they often 
appear before the daylight has gone and are 
then relatively inconspicuous. The birds, 
however, seem to be watching for them and 
quickly fly into the lantern-tops. On dull 
evenings, or when the lighting has been 
unusually delayed, the birds have frequently 
been seen on their perches in the lanterns 
before the lights have appeared. 

For about an hour the Sparrows remain 
awake and on the alert, ready to take flight 
if investigation is inquisitive or is prolonged 
more than a very few minutes; but when 
they are once sound asleep they are not 
easily disturbed. 

The birds were first observed in the lan- 
tern-tops in the cold weather that came early 
in January of this year, and from that time 
until the present (April 15) they have regu- 
larly occupied most of the available places. 

The difference in temperature between 
the air inside the lanterns when the lights 
are on and that immediately outside is con- 


siderable. With an outside temperature of 
27° Fahr., the mercury in a thermometer 
whose bulb was placed on a level with the 
perch inside the lantern stood at 44° Fahr. 
three hours after the light had been turned 
on. 

While it gives pleasure on a wintry night 
to think that the birds are enjoying the 
warmth of the electric lights, it is question- 
able whether the toasting at night followed 
by exposure to storm and wind by day can 
be beneficial. And, if this suddenly acquired 
habit of the English Sparrow is injurious, it 
is at variance with the commonly received 
idea that animal instincts are a safe guide. 

If the greater warmth is so agreeable to 
these birds, why do they not go in winter to 
a warmer latitude? Are they unaware of 
the migration of other species, or are they 
physically unable to accomplish it? Or is 
it something so long absent from their hered- 
itary make-up as to be non-existent to 
them ? 

With the coming of spring a new feature 
has appeared: In two lanterns straws and 
hay are accumulating. In one case they are 
collected inside the glass globe close around 
the electric bulb. This arrangement seems 
not to be satisfactory, for the work is not 
progressing. In the other lantern there is a 
closely-packed mass across the base of the 
cone-shaped iron top forming a compact 
layer above the electric light with one small 
round hole that.seems like an entrance. Is 
this layer the base of a nest? Is the ar- 
rangement a sort of incubator? To investi- 
gate would be to destroy the structure.— 
HarrigT RANDOLPH, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Red-breasted Nuthatch at Sea 


The notes of the Red-breasted Nuthatch 
migration in Birp-Lore for December re- 
mind me of the birds that boarded our 
steamer last September. 

It was, I believe, the 27th, and a strong 
northwest wind was blowing. When 
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between two and three hundred miles east 
of Newfoundland it was reported that several 
birds had come aboard, apparently much 
exhausted. They kept largely to the lower 
deck, where they were fed, and a number of 
the passengers saw them there, but no one 
seemed able to identify them until at last 
they were declared to be Labrador Wax- 
wings. This announcement aroused my 
curiosity. I heard strangely differing de- 
scriptions of the birds, but I did not see 
them until we were nearing Boston Harbor, 
when they flew all about the steamer. 

My first glimpse was of one running 
down a post, and shortly afterwards I saw 
several of the pretty little Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, apparently as happy to be in 
sight of land as we were. 

Were they probably driven out to sea by 
the winds as they were leaving Labrador or 
Newfoundland? 

Occasionally we see these northern birds 
here in the winter. Three years ago a pair 
of them appeared November 17, and re- 
mained with us until January 27. 

They were daily visitors at my bird table, 
seemed very fond of hemp seed and were 
very friendly and familiar. I have not seen 
them here since, though I eagerly look for 
them every winter.— (Mrs.) M. B. MitT- 
CHELL, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Wood Duck and the Canvasback in 
British Columbia 


As an instance of the variation in num- 
bers of some Ducks, I may cite my experi- 
ence with two of the species you name. 

When I first came to British Columbia, 
in 1887, the Wood Duck was comparatively 
scarce, though little Duck shooting was done 
then. Each year it became a little more 
numerous; in 1896 the species had reached 
the height of its abundance. In that year it 
was an easy matter in the lower Fraser 
valley to kill fifteen or twenty birds in a 
day, but not a small portion of the flocks 
passing through were killed. About sun- 
down in September and early October flock 
after flock of Wood Ducks could be seen 
flying at a moderate height, from thirty to 
one hundred yards high. The direction of 
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flight was from east-northeast or, following 
the Fraser River, they seemed to come down 
through the Fraser cafon, which splits a 
deep rift in the wall of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. But the curious thing is that at no 
portion of the province east of the Cascades 
have I found the Wood Duck anything but a 
very scarce bird, and I never saw or heard of 
it in the Cariboo district (where these birds 
were heading from). Were these eastern birds 
from northern Ontario, northern Manitoba, 
etc.? Of late years they have somewhat 
decreased, though still fairly common. 

The case of the Canvasback is still more 
remarkable. In 1887 I never saw the bird, 
and not until 1891 was I able to shoot one, 
though Duck shooting almost continually. 


* There were considerable numbers on the 


coast, but up the Fraser it was almost un- 
known. 

About 1894 it commenced to appear in 
the latter locality, and was very common in 
1896 and has been of common occurrence 
since. Here this spring it was numerous, 
more so than I ever saw it before. 

It is a common breeder in open country 
from latitude 54° northward, and a few 
breed even as far south as this latitude. 
East of the Rockies it breeds farther to the 
south.—ALLAN Brooks, Okanagan Land- 
ing, B.C. 


Bird Notes from New Mexico 


I fear that we are going to have trouble 
with the Flickers, and it worries me, for I 
can not ask every one to be as sentimental 
about birds as I am. I have heard them 
tapping on our wood cornice and veranda 
pillars. I don’t see how worms could exist 
in painted wood. There is very little wood 
about here. Nor can I see how there can be 
any insects in plastered adobe, although we 
all know that the unplastered adobe houses 
are hotbeds of ants. We have lots of boxes 
around and there are wooden fence-posts, 
so I don’t know what to do; all our birds 
seem very tame. 

Some of our best farmers also complain of 
the Quail; in the evenings they descénd in 
great flocks from the foothills, and feed 
upon the alfalfa. We are too far from the 
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foothills to be troubled by this; ours live in 
the orchard, and we prize them. 

Apropos of Hawks—I have seen very few 
this winter, although Mr. Bartlett had told 
me of the great flocks which usually winter 
here, and I wonder if their scarcity has any- 
thing to do with the unusual trouble we are 
having with rodents! Our new ditch banks 
are literally riddled with gopher holes, and 
we are having great trouble in irrigating. 
Yesterday they found about thirty holes in 
half a mile of ditch! 

The New Mexico rodents which break 
our ditches are gophers, also “commercial 
rats,” field mice and others. We are rodent- 
ridden. We have had great trouble with 
the rat-holes in ditches causing flooding and 
delays in work. I saw a number of Hawks 
last autumn, but only one group of five all 
winter, although they are said to winter 
here. This is a wonderful country and 
almost anything can be done agriculturally 
if the rodents and insects can be kept down. 
We have more pests than I ever before saw 
or dreamed of; what would become of us 
without the birds? And yet they are cen- 
sured for taking some grain and fruit, while 
it has literally to be snatched from insects. 
The Tanager is also greatly censured and 
often shot for molesting the bees. 

I often watched them last summer and 
never found them doing any harm. I am 
happy to say that the Flickers did not return 
to our eaves. I hear them all about us. Our 
western Flycatchers and Meadowlarks are 
numerous and charming.—( Mrs.) CHARLES 
T. Bartiett, Victoria, N. M. 


The Blue Jay’s Food 


I noticed in the April, 1907, number of 
Birp-Lore what is said about the Blue Jay 


as acannibal. I fear the half has not been 
told; still, I would not wage war on the 
saucy, brilliant fellow who gladdens our 
grove the year round Five or six years ago 
my manager had a serious attack of making 
money raising chickens, and purchased in- 
cubators, brooders, sanitary coops, etc. 
After the little chicks were placed in the 
brooders and confined in little pens about 
sixteen feet square, the Blue Jays found they 
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had a good thing and began acting up to 
their belief in its goodness by killing the 
chicks from one to three weeks old by the 
dozens. A Jay would swoop down into the 
pen, hit a chick nearly always in the eye 
and off again. In a few minutes back he 
would come and give the little chick another 
peck, and usually about the third time kill 
him, pick him up and fly a little distance 
away, pick out the brains and begin an 
attack on another chick. We tried to pre- 
vent this destruction by keeping on the 
watch and frightening them away, but still 
they would succeed in killing as many as 
twenty in a day. Finally anger took the 
place of admiration, and guns were called 
into use. Needless to say that the firing 
caused the migration from our groves of 
nearly all the birds we had protected for 
years, as well as the death of the Jays. 

There is no question as to the killing of 
the chicks by the Jays, for many of us 
watched the manner of the Jay’s attacks 
from start to fatal ending. If the chicken- 
raising had been continued I am sure other 
protection than the gun for the little fellows 
would have been instituted.—A. H. BarBer, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Nesting-Sites of the American Long- 
eared Owl in Manitoba 


In “Notes from Field and Study” for 
March-April, 1907, there is a note by A. 
D. Tinker* on the “ Unusual Nesting Site 
of the American Long-eared Owl.” 

In Manitoba it is not a very unusual 
occurrence to find these birds nesting on the 
ground. The nests that I have seen have 
always been in woods among aspens and 
willows, in rather damp situations, little or 
no attempt being made to build a nest. 

This habit seems to be practiced only 
when no old Crows’ nests are to be found 
in the immediate vicinity, as such nests 
seem to be always used when in a suitable 
situation. 

In my twenty years’ experience I have in 
no case found a nest of this species above 


*We take this opportunity to correct a typographical 
error, Mr. Tinker’s name having been inadvertently 
spelled with an F. 
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the ground that 
occupying it. 

The same habit of using other birds’ 
nests is practiced by the Western Horned 
Owl in Manitoba, but in this case it is 
usually an old nest of a Red-tailed Hawk 
that is selected. -NORMAN CRIDDLE, Aweme, 
Manitoba. 


was built by the bird 


A New Robin Food 


The snow-storms and cold of last week 
made a trying time for the advance guard of 
birds up from the South, but at least one 
Robin came out of it fatter than he went in. 
It was noticed nearly three weeks ago that 
he had taken possession of certain premises, 
and, when the snow came, apple was cut up 
for him and placed on the sill of an open 
bay window. He was glad enouglt to come 
and eat, and when the next lunch was set 
for him on the couch inside, it was a very 
short time before he had ventured in after it. 
For the following two or three days, when 
the snow kept falling and the ground was 
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covered, he remained in possession of the 
room, flying in and out at frequent intervals. 
But he would eat nothing but cut apple and 
shredded wheat biscuit. Pettijohn and oat- 
flakes he passed by, and at beefsteak minced 
for him he turned his beak way up, 
utterly refusing even in stress of weather to 
lower his standard of toothsome delicate 
angleworm.—H. S. Bixsy, Plattsburgh, 
HF. 


A Late Warbler 


On November 27, 1906, I saw a male 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, feeding in 
some shrubbery. I saw him again on 
December 1, and on December 9, I found 
him lying dead outside the door. The day 
before had been very cold, and I suppose 
that the cold, combined with lack of food, 
was the cause of his death.—Louis DurHAM, 
Irvington, N.Y. 

[The specimen above mentioned was presented by 
Mr. Durham to the American Museum and was found to 


be in a greatly emaciated condition, having evidently 
died of starvation.—F. M. C.] 


CATBIRD ON NEST 
Photographed by F. E. Howe, Sterling, Ill., April 11, 1906 


Book PNews 


UseruL Birps AND THEIR PROTECTION. 
Containing brief descriptions of the more 
common and useful species of Massachu- 
setts, with accounts of the food habits, 
and a chapter on the means of attracting 
and protecting birds. By Epwarp Howe 
Forsush, Ornithologist of the State Board 
of Agriculture. Illustrated by the author, 
C. Allan Lyford, Chester A. Reed, and 
others. Published under direction of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture. [1907.] 8vo. xx + 437 pages, 171 
figures, 56 plates. 

In no single volume known to us is the 
importance of birds to man so satisfac- 
torily established. Mr. Forbush is not only 
an ornithologist but an entomologist as well, 
and, furthermore, he has had wide experi- 
ence in making a personal presentation of 
the results of his studies to those for whom 
they were primarily intended. He is there- 
fore exceptionally well equipped to state the 
birds’ case in their varied relations to man, 
and we are assured that no one who will 
read this volume conscientiously will fail to 
be convinced by his arguments. 

The book contains an amazing amount 
of information artd still is interesting read- 
ing—a rare and valuable combination. 
Birp-Lore’s space only permits of the fol- 
lowing synopsis: Chapter I, “ The Value of 
Birds to Man,” under which are included 
sections on “Primitive Man’s Relations to 
Nature,” “The Increase of Insect Pests,” 
“Capacity of Birds for Destroying Pests,” 
“ The Increase of Injurious Insects Follow- 
ing the Destruction of Birds,” “The De- 
struction of Injurious Mammals by Birds,” 
“The Commercial Value of Birds,” “The 
Esthetic, Sentimental and Educational Value 
of Birds,” etc. 

In Chapter II, “The Utility of Birds in 
Woodlands,” and the “Relations of the 
Bird to the Tree” are discussed. Chapter 
III treats of birds as “ Destroyers of Hairy 
Caterpillars and Plant Lice,” while Chap- 
ter IV states the “Economic Service of 
Birds in the Orchard.” Chapters V and 
VI and VIII to X contain descriptions and 
biographies with special reference to food 
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habits of our common birds under such 
groupings as “Song Birds of Orchard and 
Woodland,” ‘‘Birds of Field and Garden,’’ 
“Birds of the Air,” “Birds of Marsh and 
Waterside,” etc. In Chapter XI we have 
an exceptionally valuable contribution to the 
question of bird destruction under the head- 
ing “Checks upon the Increase of Useful 
Birds,” and in Chapter XII, under the title 
"The Protection of Birds,” we have one of 
the best contributions to practical bird pro- 
tection with which we are familiar. The 
illustrations, many of them by the author, 
are admirable, and, all in all, we have here 
a book which will long remain the most 
comprehensive statement of the bird’s claims 
to man’s attention.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—Several papers in the April 
issue deal minutely with the distribution of 
birds in limited areas, H. H. Kopman dis- 
cussing those of Louisiana and Mississippi ; 
B. H. Swales and P. A. Taverner, those 
rare in or wrongly attributed to southeastern 
Michigan, and J. F. Ferry, the winter 
visitors of a section of northeastern Illinois. 
R. Deane records an unusual flight of Gos- 
hawks (Accipiter atricapillus), composed, 
singularly enough, almost exclusively of 
adult birds, which, during the past winter, 
descended from the north and were noted by 
many observers from Maine to Manitoba. 

H. A. Estabrook epitomizes the English 
Sparrow problem, and advocates extermina- 
tion of the birds; A. Brooks describes a 
hybrid (with accompanying plate in black 
and white); R. W. Williams, Jr., offers 
further notes on some birds of Florida; W. 
C. Braislin, some on those of Long Island, 
N. Y., and A. C. Bent gives us a pleasantly 
readable account of the nesting of the 
Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa), with half- 
tones of its nest and eggs. 

The lays of Bewick’s Wren are inter- 
preted in musical notation by A. H. Howell 
and H. Oldys; and who would suppose so 
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diminutive a bird could sing about three 
notes in six flats! 

William Brewster separates the Black 
Rails of California under the name Porzana 
jamarcensis coturniculus, and, in another 
article, corrects the supposed records of the 
Cinnamon Teal in Florida and South 
Carolina. 

Much might be said in favor of A. H. 
Felger’s card system of note-keeping at 
page 200, ‘but every system has its limita- 
tions, and the distinctness of the individual 
pen-pictures in our journals is lost by the 
use of any mechanical method, while the 
hopelessly unwieldy size to which card 
systems grow is another serious drawback. 
Poets and geniuses are not tied to card- 
catalogues, and can we think of White or 
Audubon or Burroughs or a dozen others 
with pockets full of ruled cards? 

Changes in the names of North American 
birds are discussed in a paper by W. Stone. 
When a cast-iron code of rules for fixing 
scientific names is invented, stability may 
result, and meanwhile current usage is 
fixing vernacular ones to the confusion of 
those who ought to furnish handles that don’t 
pull off.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Conpor.—In the March number of 
‘The Condor’ Finley continues his series 
of life-histories of western birds, illustrated 
with photographs taken by Bohlman. 
Among the Pelicans’ is an_ interesting, 
account of a breeding colony of the birds in 
southern Oregon, and the eight half-tones 
show clearly some of the habits of the old 
and young. The ‘Migration and Nesting 
of the Sage Thrasher,’ by Gilman, recounts 
the experiences of the author with this com- 
paratively little-known bird at Palm Springs, 
Cal., and in southwestern Colorado. ‘An 
Experience with the South American Con- 
dor,’ by Samuel Adams, describing the 
finding of a nest and the collecting of the 
old birds and young near the mouth of the 
Rio Gallegos in Patagonia, is an article 
which should be read in connection with 
Finley’s ‘Life History of the California 
Condor.’* It is interesting to note the simi- 
larity in the nesting habits of the two birds 
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and also to learn that the Condor, instead 
of being confined to the Andes, as usually 
supposed, is found on the pampas and breeds 
in the barrancas or cliffs along the coast of 
southern Patagonia. 

In ‘Nesting Ways of the Western Gnat- 
catcher,’ Miss Harriet W. Myers describes 
a nest found in the Little Santa Anita 
Cafion. Los Angeles county, California, 
and the manner in which the young Gnat- 
catchers are fed by their parents. An excel- 
lent piece of work on geographic distribution 
has been done by the editor, Joseph Grin- 
nell, in a paper on ‘The California Distribu- 
tion of the Road-runner ( Geococcyx califor- 
nianus). All the authentic definite records 
of the occurrence of the bird in the state 
have been collected and plotted on a map, 
which is reproduced to illustrate the article. 
The distribution of the bird “seems to fol- 
low very closely the limits of the Upper 
and Lower Sonoran zones,” and in the 
interior extends from Igo, Shasta County, 
to the Mexican boundary. ‘Stray Notes 
from the Flathead Woods’ consists of brief 
notes on five species of birds made by Sill- 
oway in June, 1906. In discussing ‘The 
New Check-list’ now being prepared by 
the A. O. U., Taverner suggests that the 
names of subspecies be printed in smaller 
type than those of species, and that the 
latter be given a distinctive English name. 
Some such plan as this would go far toward 
simplifying the ‘Check-List’ for readers who 
are now confused by the number of subspe- 
cies in such groups as the Horned Larks 
and Song Sparrows. Under the title ‘A 
Forgotten Reference to the Natural History 
of California,’ Walter K. Fisher summar- 
izes the notes on birds in T. J. Farnum’s 
‘Life, Adventures and Travels in Cali- 
fornia,’ the second edition of which appeared 
in 1852.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


Tue OvuTiING PuBLISHING COMPANY an- 
nounce the publication of ‘The Passenger 
Pigeon,’ by W. B. Mershon, illustrated by 
colored plates by Fuertes and Allan 
Brooks. 

**The Condor,’ V111. pp. 135-142, 1906. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


To the Editor alone is due the entire blame 
for the delay in the appearance of this 
number of Birp-Lore. A voyage to the 
Southeastern Bahamas consumed double the 
time allotted to it, and, on returning, a 
Heron rookery, which under protection has 
developed conditions creditable to the days 
of Audubon, proved so alluring that we 
deliberately ignored the call of editorial 


duties, confident of the approval of Birp- 
Lore’s readers. 

To this same absence must be charged 
the sin of a sadly neglected correspondence ; 
and may we beg further indulgence in this 
connection during the next two months, when 
field work will take us to the Canadian 


Northwest ? 


In ‘Everybody’s Magazine’ for June, 
President Roosevelt, as reported by Edward 
B. Clark, expresses his indignation that, 
after all that has been said of their inaccu- 
racies, the books of W. J. Long should 
continue to be used in schools for supple- 
mental reading. 

After exposing some of Mr. Long’s 
errors, Mr. Roosevelt remarks: “ The 
preservation of the useful and beautiful 
animal and bird life of the country depends 
largely upon creating in the young an 
interest in the life of the woods and fields. 
If the child mind is fed with stories that are 
false to nature, the children will go to the 
haunts of the animal only to meet with 
disappointment. The result will be dis- 
belief, and the death of interest. The men 
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who misinterpret nature and replace fact 
with fiction, undo the work of those who 
in the love of nature interpret it aright.” 

Is it the undeniable literary charm of 
Long’s books, or the dearth of desirable 
nature stories, or the activity of his pub- 
lishers which, in spite of their proved per- 
niciousness, still keeps them on teachers’ 
lists ? 

In the April number of ‘The Nature- 
study Review,’ a writer speaks of the 
“fascinating tales of the wilderness, as told 
by Long, and the delightful life-histories of 
Wabbles the Song Sparrow and Bismark 
the red squirrel as recorded by Walton the 
hermit of Gloucester,” and couples them 
with the “works of Burroughs and Tho- 
reau,” a grouping which we believe will 
make truth-loving ‘Oom John’ envy 
Thoreau his resting-place in Concord’s 
churchyard. 

Discussion of this subject with one of the 
leading educators of the country brought 
from him the surprising opinion that in 
the city, at least, it is of more importance that 
nature books used in supplemental reading 
should be interesting than that they should 
be accurate; it being argued that the im- 
mediate object of such reading is to arouse 
the child’s curiosity. 

Admitting that few children in our city 
schools have an opportunity to test the 
accuracy of the information they receive in 
regard to animal life, is it desirable that 
they be given as true that which is known 
to be false merely because it is interesting ? 

Nature study is designed not only to make 
the child familiar with the commoner forms 
of life, but also so to train his powers of 
observation that he will see more widely 
and more accurately; and no form of nature 
study which has not science, and hence 
truth, for its foundation can be expected to 
endure. 


Tue mention of ‘ Everybody’s Magazine’ 
recalls, by the way, the interesting cover of 
the April number of this magazine, which 
depicted a Scarlet Tanager perched amid 
pussy-willows, a striking and original com- 
bination of an April flower and a May 
bird. 
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Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


IN JUNE 


What may one say of June? So much is to be said that silence perhaps 
is best,—silence that we may pause and listen, listen intently and open the 
eyes wide, that nothing escape us. Why attempt to catalogue the pictures 
that are daily hung against the wall of the sky or set upon lichen-covered 
granite easels against hangings of deepest green, or those elusive ones that, 
being painted by the mist of sunrise, vanish in full day? 

Why attempt to reduce the soloists and chorus of the great natural 
oratorio to a programme of names and titled performances. Suffice it to say 
that all the birds will be there, at least all that have escaped the dangers of win- 
ter, of long travel and the guns of unfriendly lands held by barbarous hands. 

But one thing let us beg of June, daughter of Juno, and that is 
that her temper may be even and that she distribute her rain and sunshine 
with impartiality; for upon the disposition of June does much of the weal 
and woe of the season’s bird-life depend. If long rains flood the meadows 
and marshlands, and weigh down the tree branches making the foliage 
heavy and sodden, death and destruction visit many bird homes. The young 
of the ground builders are either drowned or die of cold and damp; while 
the tree-nests, especially those of the Thrush tribe in whose composition 
mud is used, melt and give way, and oftentimes a little sodden heap under 
a branch is all that is left to tell what has been. 

On the other hand, if June is ‘ unco’ hot and dry, and the tender foliage 
withers, many song-birds of open nests are sufferers, holding up open, gap- 
ing beaks to their distressed parents. In such a June as this the bird-bath 
and the water-trough are blessings, and every bird-lover living in regions 
without brooks or ponds should keep one filled; and even if there is water 
near by, each orchard and garden should have its own supply close to the 
nesting trees. 

With the poet, we would praise God for June,—but let us not forget 
that as it is the season of bird song, it is also the month of their greatest 
anxiety; and, while we are listening to the music and enjoying the grace 
of their every motion, let us endeavor to lessen their cares as much as pos- 
sible by supplying nesting shelter for those who crave it and ensuring pri- 
vacy for those birds who gather near our homes with pretty confidence 
that we will help them to escape the preying habits of their wilder neigh - 
bors of remote woods and fields.—M. O. W. 
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THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 26 


“ Hush! ’tis he! 
My Oriole, my glance of summer fire 
Is come at last.”—Lowe Lv. 


We, who punctuate our reading of Nature's calendar with bird and 
flower rather than by the artificial figures of the almanac, give to March 
the Bluebird and Song Sparrow, the Redwing and the return of the Swal- 
lows to April—and to May and June (for so does the rush of growth and 
migration flood these months that they should be taken as a continuous 
sixty-day jubilee), the Wood Thrush, Catbird and Oriole. 

In one reading of the matter the Baltimore Oriole should be first men- 
tioned, for his voice is that of the bugler that heralds actual spring, the long- 
expected, long-delayed mellow period, distinct from the almanac spring, 
that, when it once comes to us of the middle and north country, is quickly 
absorbed by the ardor of summer herself. Also is this Oriole the glori- 
ously illuminated initial letter wrought in ruddy-gold and black pigments, 
heading the chapter that records the season; and, when we see him high in 
a tree against a light tracery of fresh foliage, we know in very truth that not 
only is winter over, that the treacherous snow-squalls of April are past, but 
that May is working day and night to complete the task allotted. 

For as the Indian waited for the blooming of the dogwood, Cornus 
florida, before planting his maize, so does the prudent gardener wait for 
the first call of the Oriole before she trusts her cellar-wintered geraniums 
and lemon balms once more to the care of mother earth. 

This Oriole has history blended with his name; for it is 
said that George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, tired and 
discouraged by many of the troubles of his Newfoundland 
colony, in visiting the Virginia settlement in 1628, explored the waters of the 
Chesapeake, where he found the shores and woods alive with birds, and, con- 
spicuous among them, vasts flocks of Orioles. These so pleased him that he 
took their colors for his own and they ever afterward bore his name—a fair 
exchange. 

The Baltimore Oriole comes of a parti-colored American family—lIcter- 
ide#—that to the eye of the uninitiated at least would appear to be a hybrid 
clan drawn from all quarters of the bird world. Yet it is typically American, 
even in this variety; for what other race would have the temerity to har- 
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His Name 
and Identity 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
(Upper Ficure, Mate; Lower Ficure, FeMAce) 


Order —PAssEeRES Family — Icrerip& 
Genus—IcTerus Species—GALBULA 
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bor the Bobolink, Orchard and Baltimore Orioles, Redwing, Meadow- 
lark, various Grackles, together with the vagrant Cowbird, in the branches 
of the same family tree ? 

One of the many welcome facts concerning the Oriole is the ease with 
which he is identified; and I say he advisedly, for his more industrious half, 
who is the expert weaver of the pair, is much the more somber of hue. In 
early May, or even as late as the middle of the month in backward seasons, 
you will hear a half-militant, half-complaining note from the high tree 
branches. As you go out to find its origin, it will be repeated, and then a 
flash of flame and black will shoot across the range of vision toward 
another tree, and the:bird, chiding and complaining, begin a minute search 
along the smaller twigs for insects. This is the Oriole, Jcterus galbula, 
as he first appears in full spring array,—his head, throat and top of back 
and wings black, except a few margins and quills that are white-edged. 
The breast and under parts, lower part of back and lesser wing-coverts 
are orange flame, while his tail is partly black and partly orange. 

Two other tree-top birds that arrive at about the same time, one to 
remain and one to pass on, wear somewhat the same combination of red 
and black—the Redstart and the Blackburnian Warbler. But, besides being 
much smaller birds, they both belong to the pretty tribe of Warblers that, 
with a few notable exceptions, such as the Chat and Water-Thrushes, 
should be more properly called lispers, and not to be confused with the 
clear-toned Oriole. 

Once the female Oriole arrives, usually several days after the 

His Mate male, his complaining call, ‘‘ Will you ? Will you really truly ?’’ 
gradually lessens; and after a few weeks, when nest - building 

begins, it quite disappears or, rather, is appropriated by the songless female, 
who, while she weaves the nest, is encouraged by the clarion song of her 
mate. The plumage of the female is brown and gray blended with orange 
above, the head, back and throat being mottled with black, while the 
under parts are a dull orange, with little of the flaming tints of the male. 
Though the Oriole exposes himself more freely to view 

His Nest than most of our highly colored birds, and in fact seems to 
regard his gift of beauty anything but seriously, he takes no 

chances, however, in the locating of his nest, which is not only from twenty 
feet above the ground upward, but is suspended from a forked branch that 
is at once tough yet so slender that no marauding cat would dare venture 
to it. This pensile nest is diligently woven of grasses, twine, vegetable 
fibers, horsehair, bits of worsted or anything manageable, and varies much 
in size and shape, as if the matter of individual taste entered somewhat into 
the matter. It has been fairly well proven that location enters largely into 
this matter, and that nests in wild regions, where birds of prey, etc., 
abound, are smaller at the top and have a more decided neck than those in 
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the trees of home lawns and orchard. Of the many nests that I have found 
and handled or else observed closely with a glass, the majority have been 
quite open at the top like the one pictured, and the only one with a nar- 
row and funnel-like opening came from a wayside elm on the edge of a 
dense wood. 

The female seems to be weaver-in-chief, using both claw and bill, though 
I have seen the male carry her material. It is asserted that Orioles will 
weave gayly colored worsteds into their nests. This I very much doubt, or, 
if they do, I believe it is for lack of something more suitable. I have repeatedly 
fastened vari-colored bunches of soft linen twine, carpet thread, flossés and 
the like under the bark of trees frequented by Orioles, and, with one excep- 
tion, it has been the more somber tints that were selected. 

In the exceptional case a long thread of scarlet linen floss was taken and 
woven into the nest for about half its length, the remainder hanging down; 
but, on resuming my watch the next day, I found that the weaver had left 
the half-finished task and crossed the lawn to another tree. Whether it 
was owing to the presence of red squirrels close by, or that the red thread 
had been a subject for domestic criticism and dissension, we may not know. 

Be this as it may, in spite of the bright hues of the parent birds and the 
hanging shape of the nest that is never concealed by a branch upon which 
it is saddled, like the home of so many birds, an Oriole’s nest is exceed- 
ingly difficult to locate unless one has noticed the trips to and fro in the 
building process; but once the half-dozen white, darkly etched and spotted 
eggs it contains hatch out, the vociferous youngsters at once call atten- 
tion to the spot and make their whereabouts known, in spite of sky cradle 
and carefully adjusted leaf umbrellas. 

If their parents bring them food, they squeal (yes, that is the only word 
for it); if they are left alone, they do likewise. Their baby voices can be 
heard above the wind, and it is only either at night or during a heavy 
shower, when a parent would naturally be supposed to be upon the nest, 
that they are silent. 

As an adult, the Oriole lives on rather a mixed diet and 

His Food has a great love of honey; but, of course, as a parent he is, 

with his sharp beak, a great provider of animal food for his 

home, and to his credit must be placed a vast number of injurious tree-top 
insects that escape the notice of less agile birds. 

Complaints are frequently heard of. his propensity for opening pods and 
eating young peas, piercing the throats of trumpet-shaped flowers for the 
honey, and, in the autumn before the southward migration, siphoning grape 
and plum juice by means of this same slender-pointed bill. 

Personally, I have never lost peas through his appetite for green vege- 
tables, though I have had the entire floral output of an old trumpet vine 
riddled bud and blossom; and I have often stood and scolded them from 
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under the boughs of a Spitzenburg apple tree, amid the blossoms of which 
they were rummaging (perhaps for insects) but also scattering the rosy 
blossoms right and left with torn and bruised petals. Powell, in ‘ The In- 
dependent,’ writes: feelingly of this trait of the Oriole, thus: 

‘* An Oriole is like a golden shuttle in the foliage of the trees, but he is 
the incarnation of mischief. That is just the word for it. If there is any- 
thing possible to be destroyed, the Oriole likes to tear it up. 

““ He wastes a lot of string in building his nest. He is pulling off apple 
blossoms now, possibly eating a few petals. By and by he will pick holes in 
bushels of grapes, and in plum season he will let the wasps and hornets into 
the heart of every Golden Abundance plum on your favorite tree. 

Yet the saucy scamp is so beautiful that he is tolerated—and he does kill an 
enormous lot of insects. There is a swinging nest just over there above the 
blackberry bushes. It is wonderfully woven and is a cradle as well as a 
house. I should like to have been brought up in such a homestead.’’ 
It seems as if the Oriole must be the descendant of one of 
His Country the brilliant birds that inhabited North America in by-gone 
days of tropic heat, and that has stayed on from a matter of 
hereditary association; for in the nesting season it is to be found from 
Florida and Texas up to New Brunswick and the Saskatchewan country 
and westward to the Rockies, beyond which this type is replaced by Bul- 
lock’s Oriole, of much similar coloring save that it has more orange on the 
sides of the head and the white wing patch is larger. 
But, however much the Baltimore Oriole loves his native 
His Travels land, the climate and the exigencies of travel make his stay in 
it brief; for he does not appear until there is some protection 
of foliage, and he starts southward toward his winter home in Central and 
South America often before a single leaf has fallen. 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


How falls it, Oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our northern sky? 


At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 


Or did an orange tulip flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 


Desire unspeakably to be a bird. 
—Edgar Faweett 
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Legislation 


* The world is growing better—I know 
it. A great unceasing movement toward 
truth and goodness is carrying slowly for- 
word ever the character of this great, 
mighty, mysterious humanity. How slow 
it is, but oh, how real it is, the study of the 
ages tells. And yet behold how the good 
causes fail. Behold how selfishness comes 
in to paralyze each great endeavor for the 
good of man. Alas for him who sees only 
this surface fact; who does not feet beneath 
it all the heave and movement of the whole 
race forward toward goodness. . The 
best is strongest and shal] ultimately con- 
quer.”—Sermon by Bishop Brooks. 

The. above seems also prophetic of the 
conditions that now obtain in the bird world 
as well as in the realm of humanity. The 
stories which follow of the results obtained 
during the past few months show that there 
is a steady, although slow improvement in 
legislative conditions; although, on the other 
hand, how true it is that the selfishness of 


individuals bars the way for a more rapid 
advance. The hope for the future lies in 
the fact that right always conquers in the 
end, and, as the Audubon workers know 
they are absolutely in the right in the work 
that they are doing for the preservation of 
the wild life of the country, our courage 
must not decrease and our determination to 
succeed must not be abated one instant. 
Just here it is important to call attention to 
the fact that our membership is entirely too 
small; among the eighty millions of citizens 
of this country are there not a few thousand 
who will join in the movement to preserve 
for future generations the wild life of North 
America? Members, publish among your 
friends the work of this organization and 
ask them to give us their support and in- 
fluence. It is hard to see this civic effort 
languish when the aid of a few thousands 
of interested persons would make the Asso- 
ciation a great power for good. Bear in 
mind that if the vigilance of the National 
Association is relaxed an instant all of 
the work already done will be dissipated in 
the twinkling of an eye.—W. D. 


CALIFORNIA.— The most important gain in 
California in the way of legislation in the 
interest of wild birds and game protection 
at the session of 1907 is a hunting license 
law fixing an annual fee of $1 for hunters 
who are citizens of the state, $10 for citizens 
of the United States who are non-residents 
of the state and $25 for aliens. 

There are one or two defects in this law 
that will no doubt be remedied two years 
hence, but there was quite a pronounced 
prejudice in many parts of the state against 
a hunting license law of any sort, and it 
was only by the hardest possible work on 
the part of the friends of game preservation 
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that this was sufficiently overcome to ob- 
tain the law even in its present form. 

The open season for Doves has been cut 
from seven and one-half to three months, 
but the season opens at least a month earlier 
than it should. There was an almost unani- 
mous consent of the sportsmen of the state 
to cut the Dove season to the one month of 
August, and this could readily have been 
done if the State Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners had not, in its report, recommended 
the longer season, which was incorporated 
in the successful game bill. 

There is a pronounced popular sentiment 
in California favoring the taking of Doves 
from the game list, and giving them pro- 
tection at all times. It is generally conceded 
that no open season satisfactory to all sec- 
tions can be made for the whole state, that 
does not subject these birds to being hunted 
during a part of the time they have young 
in the nest. On this account, possibly 75 
per cent of the sportsmen favor the drop- 
ping of the Doves from the game-list, and 
probably three-fourths of the remainder are 
opposed to opening the season before Au- 
gust. It now opens July 15, two weeks 
later than under the old law. 

The Doves, chiefly because of the prac- 
tice of hunting them in the nesting season, 
are fast being decimated in many parts of 
California, and it will be necessary within 
a very few years to close the season entirely 
in order to preserve the species. The hunt- 
ers of the state, with very few exceptions, 
recognize this fact, and regret that the later 
period was not fixed for the opening of the 
season by the amended law. A number of 
counties protect Doves (Santa Cruz pro- 
hibits their killing at any time). 

The open season for Ducks is now Oc- 
tober 1, two weeks earlier than formerly, 
and the bag limit has been cut from fifty to 
thirty-five birds to the hunter in one day. 
There is evidence that bag limits on Ducks 
have not been generally respetted in Cali- 
fornia, save where public sentiment and ac- 
tive and efficient game-wardens compelled 
such respect, but it is hoped that the in- 
crease of funds now available for. game 
preservation, provided by the hunting li- 
cense law, will give such increased warden 
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service as will put a stop to many former 
notorious violations of this sort by those 
who make a business of killing Ducks for 
the market. 

Several county district attorneys ruled 
last year that the Robin is a “game bird,” 
and was, therefore, not protected by the 
non-game law as it then stood. This re- 
sulted in much Robin shooting in two or 
three counties at the north, but happily the 
law has been amended to remedy this defect. 

Much to be regretted, an open season of 
four months has been made for tree squir- 
rels, which during the past two years have 
been protected at all times. This was also 
a recommendation of the State Fish Com- 
mission, and one for which there was seem- 
ingly no demand from any considerable 
number of hunters. 

Other open seasons for game and the old 
bag limit remain unchanged, except that 
the deer season now opens and closes two 
weeks earlier than under the old law. 

A law was passed providing that any 
owner of one hundred and sixty acres or 
more of land may enter the same as a State 
Game Preserve for one to five years, and 
thus absolutely prevent hunting thereon for 
such a period. If the intent of this law is 
properly carried out, it will do very much 
to restore the wild game in many depleted 
sections. 

A strong effort was made to remove pro- 
tection from the Meadowlark, but this was 
defeated in the Senate by a vote of three to 
one. When this bill was introduced in the 
Legislature, the Audubon Society issued a 
special leaflet on the food habits, and thor- 
oughly established benefits of this bird to 
the agricultural interests, and a large edi- 
tion was circulated at Sacramento and 
among farmers’ organizations throughout 
the state. 

The only piece of really vicious bird leg- 
islation enacted at the late session is an 


amendment to the non-game-bird law, re- 
moving protection from “all fish - eating 
birds, except Sea-Gulls and Blue and White 
Cranes.” The Audubon Society used every 
possible means, including an appeal to the 
State Fish Commission, to prevent this 
crime againgt the several species of sea and 
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bay birds, practically all of them harmless, 
thrown open to inexcusable slaughter by 
this act. It showed by the best of evidence 
that there was no demand from the fishing 
interests for such a retrograde step, that 
there was no complaint against any of these 
birds, with the possible exception of King- 
fishers, and that the proposed legislation 
was in the interest of no class save plume- 
hunters and those who supply “specimens” 
for the curio trade. The legislation remov- 
ing protection from these birds, many spe- 
cies of which are already nearly wiped out 
by market and plume-hunters, is roundly 
condemned by every recognized naturalist 
and deplored by all classes, except those 
who slaughter and exterminate bird-life for 
coin. The Audubon Society is making an 
effort to remedy this legislation, for which 
no doubt a great majority of the legislators 
voted unthinkingly, by an appeal to county 
supervisors to protect the Terns, Herons 
and other harmless water-birds, other than 
game-birds, by county ordinances, which 
supervisors have authority to do under the 
county government act. 

A carefully prepared and up-to-date bill 
for the protection of non-game birds, amend- 
ing the law passed two years ago, was 
urged by the Audubon Society. The bill 
was modeled after the best non-game bird 
laws recently enacted in eastern states, had 
been revised by a representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
and was indorsed and approved by more 
than forty farmers’ organizations of the 
state. It should have had the support of 
every person who favors an effective law to 
stop the further destruction of our harmless 
bird-life. By the efforts of Mr. Ludington, 
Assemblyman from San Diego county, and 
a member of the Audubon Society, the bill 
passed the Assembly with practically no 
opposition. In the Senate, it was favorably 
reported by the Fish and Game Committee 
and passed to the third-reading file, where 
influences beyond the society’s control pre- 
vented it from being called up for final vote. 

A thoroughly commendable amendment 
to the trespass law, providing for the 
proper protection of uninclosed and other 
private lands, was introduced and success- 
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fully carried through the Senate by Senator 
Walter F. Price, of Santa Rosa, but in the 
Assembly met a fate similar to that of the 
Audubon non-game bird bill in the Senate. 
Had adjournment been delayed a few days 
longer, both of these bills could probably 
have been passed.—W. Scotr Way. 

In February Birp-Lore, page 53, refer- 
ence was made to the splendid efforts of 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Chairman, Humane 
Education Committee of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, to establish 
Bird Day in the schools of California. 

Mrs. Park was successful in the legisla- 
ture in passing the bill, but the Governor 
vetoed it, much to the indignation of the 
club women of California. 

His action in this matter was hard to 
understand in view of the fact that he 
signed a bill appropriating five thousand 
dollars to purchase rifles for schoolboys. 
The minds of some statesmen certainly 
work in queer channels. 

California will have other governors in 
the future; let us hope that one may be 
elected who will recognize the great benefit 
to the school children of the state, of Bird 
Day and what it stands for, bird protection 
and good civics.—W. D. 


ConnecticuT.—The prospect for better 
legislation for the protection of wild fowl 
and shore birds in Connecticut seemed at 
first sight rather discouraging. Keepers of 
shore hotels, owners of boat liveries, and 
some of the older gunners have always been 
in favor of spring shooting, and resented 
any attempt to shorten the open season as 
being an unwarranted interference with 
their business. It was through the efforts of 
these people, and the resulting influence on 
the legislature, that Connecticut took a retro- 
grade step, which extended the open sea- 
son to May 1. The agent of the National 
Association undertook a journey along the 
coast of Connecticut, making inquiries 
among the older gunners, and all agreed 
that the number of wild Ducks and Geese 
had fallen off tremendously in the past sixty 
or seventy years, that their destruction 
within the last thirty years had been even 
more rapid than before that time, and that the 
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Teal, Black Duck, Wood Duck, and other 
valuable food Ducks were in danger of ex- 
termination. They agreed, also, that most 
of the shore birds had been depleted even 
more than the wild fowl. It was learned 
that gunners were beating about the marshes 
in April, in order to find the nests of the 
Black Duck and so secure the mother birds, 
and that the few Wood Ducks left were 
being waylaid and shot when they left the 
nest to feed. The Audubon Society of the 
State of Connecticut, through Dr. Van 
Name, chairman of its Committee on Legis- 
lation, hoping to remedy these conditions 
somewhat, had prepared a bill fixing the 
open season between March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. Before this could be presented, 
however, your president succeeded in intro- 
ducing into the General Assembly, by the 
medium of Judge Elmer §. Banks, of Fair- 
field, two bills, one establishing a close sea- 
son on wild fowl beginning January 1 and 
ending August 31, and another providing a 
close season on shore birds beginning Jan- 
uary 1 and ending July 31. 

The bill prepared by the Connecticut 
Audubon Society was then withdrawn, and 
the united efforts of the members of the 
National Association, members of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and those 
of the Connecticut Audubon Society were 
concentrated to secure the passage of the 
bills introduced by Judge Banks. A hear- 
ing on these bills and others relating to 
wild fowl and shore birds was held before 
the Committee on Fisheries and Game in 
the Senate chamber of the capitol at Hart- 
ford. This was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic hearings ever held before that 
body. The large gathering was due mainly 
to the work of Miss Laura G. Jones, of 
Hartford, local secretary of the Connecticut 
Audubon Society, who sent out invitations 
requesting the friends of the birds to attend. 
The committee was addressed by your presi- 
dent, by Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Washington, 
and the Rev. Herbert K. Job, of Kent, 
Connecticut. 

Many other Connecticut people spoke in 
favor of the bills, and there was no opposi- 
tion. The sentiment of the large number 


present was not only unanimous in favor of 
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closing the shooting on Ducks, Geese, 
Brant and Swan from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, but the majority were in favor of pro- 
hibiting the shooting of shore birds during 
that time, and thus making illegal all 
spring and summer shooting. The Com- 
mittee on Fisheries and Game reported fa- 
vorably on two bills containing the above 
provisions, and also extending the close sea- 
son on Rail. Such opposition as appeared 
in the House was speedily overcome. The 
agent of the National Association did con- 
siderable work among the farmers, who 
usually may be depended upon to come to 
the rescue of the birds, when the necessity 
of protecting them is called to their atten- 
tion, and the bills passed the House almost 
without a dissenting voice. By this time 
the Audubon Society, of Connecticut, was 
fairly awake to its powers and opportuni- 
ties, and when the bills came up in the 
Senate, the full force of this strong organiza- 
tion was brought to bear. As a result, the 
friends of the bill in the Senate, led by Sena- 
tor Briggs, of Middletown, passed the 
measure by a practically unanimous vote. 

Great credit for the result is due to the 
president of the Connecticut Society; to Dr. 
Willard G. Van Name, of the Committee 
on Legislation, and to Mrs. Helen B. 
Glover, secretary of that society, as well as 
to Mr. E. Hart Fenn, house chairman of 
the Committee on Fisheries and Game, and 
to Mr. John H. Sage, of Portland, secre- 
tary of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
It is but just to add that many sportsmen, 
who care more for the preservation of the 
birds than for the gratification of their own 
desires, lent moral support to the movement. 

The Governor signed both of the Audu- 
bon bills and they are now laws of the 
state, and Wild Ducks and Shore Birds can- 
not legally be shot, in the future, in the 
spring of the year in Connecticut. 

This is another state that has been added 
to the list of those that have adopted the 
wise and beneficial anti-spring shooting law 
and is a distinct gain in Audubon work in 
the year 1907.—EpwarbD H. Forsusu. 


Missourt.—In 1897, an effort was made 
to enact a comprehensive “game” law in 
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Missouri, but it had less than half a dozen 
supporters. In 1899, the friends of the 
birds and animals made a very forceful ef- 
fort. The Audubon Society, of Missouri, 
many independent lovers of nature and 
sportsmen became thoroughly awakened. 
They realized that a commercial interest 
was blocking their efforts and exterminating 
our many beautiful and useful creatures. 
This commercial interest (the game dealers ) 
managed to retain their attorneys in seats in 
the legislature, and block the passage of a 
protective measure through the sessions of 
1901 and 1903. In rgor, an ideal law 
passed the House and would have passed 
the. Senate,.but.the. chairman of the commit- 
tee to which it was referred pocketed it 
and it was not reported back from the com- 
mittee. These were the sessions when it 
was known that the Legislature was opealy 
and notoriously corrupt. Then came the 
session of 1905, when the “ Audubon Bill” 
passed and was signed by the Governor, 
although the attorney and representatives of 
the dealers made strenuous efforts to prevent 
it. The game dealers then organized as the 
Missouri Country Produce Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and placed paid men throughout the 
state to create sentiment to repeal the law. 
They spent great sums in printing and post- 
age, in defeating candidates adverse to their 
nefarious business and electing those candi- 
dates who were friendly. By trading, threat- 
ening and other corrupt methods, they 
passed through both branches of the Legis- 
lature a most grotesque caricature of a pro- 
tective measure. And the Governor of 
Missouri, in order to obtain the friendship 
of these destroyers for his political advance- 
ment, signed this measure, a measure that 
allows the shooting of fawns and does in 
night-time or by day, the running of fawns 
or does with dogs, the seining of streams, 
the selling of Quail and other game; that 
destroys the warden service, and is abso- 
lutely without means of enforcement. The 
most unfair methods were taken by the game 
committees and the speaker of the House; 
and now the timid and innocent deer, the 
lordly Turkey, the magnificent - Ruffed 
Grouse, the dear ‘little Bob-white, the 
strange Woodcock, the strutting Prairie 
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Chicken, the beautiful Wood Duck and all 
other game of our picturesque wilds are to 
be erased from Missouri forever.—HARRY 
R. WALMSLEY. 


NortH CAroLinA.— Considerable im- 
provement was made at the last session of 
the Legislature in the game laws. The Au- 
dubon Society’s bill providing for a close 
season on Woodcock, and making it illegal 
to sell game-birds during that period of the 
year when they cannot be killed legally, 
was passed, and this will doubtless be the 
means of saving the lives of thousands of 
birds annually. As usual, a large number 
of local county laws were enacted, but, 
almost without exception, these were of a 
more restrictive character. A few counties 
absolutely prohibit the killing of Quail and 
deer for a term of years. Laws were also 
passed for several counties providing for the 
protection of English Pheasants for a num- 
ber of years, and the State Audubon So- 
ciety will conduct experiments in raising 
these interesting game-birds for stocking 
purposes. 

The general sentiment of the Legislature 
was manifestly more favorable to bird and 
game protection than heretofore, a marked 
instance of the result of Audubon educa- 
tional activity. 

The Audubon Society of North Carolina 
has recently purchased four islands in Pam- 
lico Sound in order to give permanent pro- 
tection to the large colonies of sea-birds 
which breed there. One of these islands is 
locally known as “Royal Shoal” and the 
other three collectively are called the 
“Legged Lumps.” These are the main 
breeding places of the sea-birds along the 
North Carolina coast, at least eight thou- 
sand young birds having been raised there 
last summer. The species breeding on the 
islands are Laughing Gulls, Royal Terns, 
Wilson’s Terns, Least Terns, the largest 
colony of this species in the country, Black 
Skimmers and American Oyster-catchers. 
The islands are in the care of Game-warden 
N. F. Jennette, who patrols that territory 
throughout the breeding season, in the large 
Audubon launch “ Dutcher.”—T. GILBERT 
PEARSON. 
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SouTH Carouina.—By the provisions of 
the recent state bird and game law enacted 
by the South Carolina Legislature, the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies resident in that state were in- 
corporated and clothed with all the powers 
usually enjoyed by a State Game Commis- 
sion. Under its provisions, the Audubon 
Society has the authority to select all the 
game-wardens of the state who will operate 
under its direction. Money gathered from 
the sale of the $10 state non-resident hunt- 
ers’ license goes to the society, and this, to- 
gether with the membership fee, constitutes 
the fund which the society will have for 
carrying forward its work. 

On April 9, the society was formally 
organized under its charter and includes, 
among the members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, some of the best known people of the 
state. President B. F. Taylor, of Columbia, 
has already begun work by renovating the 
present list of game-wardens, and is carry- 
ing forward the educational work begun by 
the National Association. —T. GILBERT 
PEARSON. 


SouTH Daxota.—In this state the model 
law was adopted during the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and an Audubon 
Society has been organized which bids 
fair to be both active and aggressive. Its 
president is Charles E. Holmes, of Sioux 
Falls, and the secretary is George A. Petti- 
grew, of the same place. 


Orecon.—A bill amending the model 
law was introduced and, notwithstanding 
the hard work done in opposition to the 
amendment by the Oregon Audubon Society 
and others interested in the preservation of 
the wild birds of that state, it passed the 
Legislature. ‘Ihe bill was vicious in its 
character, since it provided that all protec- 
tion should be removed from “* Owls, Hawks, 
Butcher - birds, Magpies, Black - birds, 
Woodpeckers and Applebirds, and, further, 
that nothing in this act shall be considered as 
preventing farmers, gardeners and orchard- 
ists from destroying any birds other than 
game-birds when necessary to prevent de- 
struction of crops from the ravages of birds.” 
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Governor George E. Chamberlain, after a 
careful examination of the bill, discovered 
how prejudicial it was to the best interests 
of the state, and very wisely vetoed the 
measure. ? 

The National Association will take steps. 
to have a large amount of educational liter- 
ature circulated and many bird lectures 
given in that state before the next session of 
the Legislature, in order that the people 
may fully understand the value of wild 
birds, and will also have the claimed 
“ depredations” of birds thoroughly investi- 
gated, in order to see how much truth 
there may be in the charges made by the 
orchardists. 


Texas.—The Texas Legislature enacted, 
and the Governor signed, two bills for the 
protection of the wild birds and wild ani- 
mals of this state, one being a game-warden 
statute, and the other a reénactment of the 
general game and bird law passed by the 
Legislature in 1903, the new bill being 
practically the same as the old bill, the 
changes being mostly unimportant. Under 
the law, which will be operative next July, 
the non-marketing and non-transportation 
sections are retained in all their strength, 
and that we conceive to be the most impor- 
tant of all. The law enacted in 1903, with- 
out a warden system for its enforcement, 
was, nevertheless, a means of saving to the 
state its wild birds and game in a great 
measure, although thousands of dozens of 
Quail were marketed and water fowl were 
slaughtered and sold in carload lots. The 
Texas Audubon Society estimates that the 
old law, without the warden system, re- 
duced the slaughter after its enactment 
fully 50 percent annually, and that if it had 
failed of enactment in 1903, and the state 
left unprotected from that time until now, 
there would be no game birds and game 
animals in the state now in sufficient quan- 
tity to make it an object to look after them. 
Prior to 1903, the slaughter was progress- 
ing at a rate which would have resulted in 
annihilation, and after the model bird and 
game law was enacted, it was only through 
constant vigilance of the Audubon societies 
and kindred organizations that its partial 
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enforcement was secured. The protection- 
ists rallied in 1905 and prevented the re- 
peal of the non-marketing and non-trans- 
portation clause, driving the market hunters’ 
lobby out of the field, and immediately 
commenced distributing literature looking 
to the reenactment of the law, which would 
have expired this year by limitation, and 
the enactment of the game-warden bill, the 
efforts of those seeking protection having 
been blessed with success almost to the ex- 
tent of the desire of those who sought to 
afford protection to the wild birds and the 
wild animals. 

It is true that we did not get all that we 
asked for, because the Legislature refused to 
exact a license fee on the resident gunners, 
placing the expense of the warden system 
entirely upon the non-resident gunners,which 
will reduce the funds for game protection fully 
$o per cent. The law will be new, and the 
means of enforcing it insufficiently organ- 
ized, and it is likely that a great many non- 
residents will enter Texas, take game and 
get out again without paying a cent. If so, 
the fund will still afford enough for a com- 
mencement, and as it is pretty certain that 
legislation in the future will continue pro- 
gressive, and that the warden system will 
be improved with each succeeding legisla- 
ture, we may congratulate ourselves that we 
have achieved something which will, in the 
end, result in an ideal condition in the 
Lone Star State. 

Another matter which we regret is that 
the Legislature refused to reénact the sec- 
tion of the bird and game law which per- 
mitted of the taking of wild birds and wild 
animals for scientific purposes. That entire 
section was eliminated, and the consequence 
is that the Bureau of Biological Survey 
can not, after next July, send its experts into 
the state for collecting material and secur- 
ing data for bulletins, which have in the 
past proved so valuable to the farmers and 
the people generally. 

We shall strive hard to educate the peo- 
ple sufficiently to induce them to insist that 
their representatives and senators at the next 
Legislature amend the bill, so that scientific 
inquiry may be continued by the Biological 
Survey. The issuing of certificates for the 
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taking of birds for scientific purposes, as 
permitted by the old law, had been so 
shamefully abused that it was impossible 
to secure an exception in favor of the Fed- 
eral Government in that respect. We tried 
hard, but we failed and we regret it. The 
Biological Survey had undertaken one par- 
ticular work which was of inestimable value 
to the South. Its experts had already ascer- 
tained that forty-two birds were destroyers 
of boll weevil, and the investigations in the 
cotton fields are still in progress. The Au- 
dubon Society has been informed by the ex- 
perts sent here by the Government that 
much important work can be accomplished 
before the certificates issued to them under 
the old law expire, and that the interval 
will be short in which the work must be 
suspended. We have no doubt that the 
next Legislature will amend the law, so as 
to allow that inestimable service to continue 
until it shall be demonstrated that the only 
way to eradicate the cotton-boll weevil and 
all other pernicious insects is to protect the 
birds, so that they can increase and multiply 
and carry out the mission for which they 
were created.—M. B. Davis. 

How very necessary drastic game laws 
and efficient means for their enforcement are 
in Texas is forcefully portrayed in the fol- 
lowing communication from one of the best 
friends the National Association has: 

“In the second column of page 56 of the 
January-February Birp-Lore is an account 
of the exterminating slaughter of wild fowl 
by Texas market- hunters. 

“It must stir every bird-lover and every 
real sportsman to protest. It recalls my own 
observations there eight or ten years ago at 
, about forty miles north of on 
the coast. It was then a famous place for 
Ducks, Brant, Geese and Snipe. It was an 
upland, rising but a few feet above great 
stretches of marshes—the latter an ideal 
winter home for such birds. 

“Until I went there, I never had an ade- 
quate conception of what it was to be in a 
place where such birds were plentiful. Mal- 
lards, Pintails and Teal were most sought 
for by the market-hunters. My guide, the 
second winter, was named He told 
me that the Mallards had grown so scarce 


that he had given up hunting and gone to 
farming, except when he guided parties. I 
noted quite a falling-off of Mallards, al- 
though then they were plentiful to northern 
eyes. was the most noted hunter 
there. Such a skilful ‘shot’ as he could 
easily get one hundred Ducks in aday. He 
said that, in previous seasons, there had 
been thirty days when he got more than two 
hundred Ducks each day. He and my com- 
panion and I shot ninety-two Snipe in one 
day—a sickening record. I vowed it would 
be enough for a lifetime, and I think it has 
been. I was there a few days each winter, 
and I am now ashamed to say, in February. 
Then, I was thoughtless of bird protection ; 
never realized, nor had heard about the evils 
of spring shooting; it was an open season, 
and that sufficed. This I mention, as I be- 
lieve many sportsmen have just that attitude 
and need only the persuasive, educational 
influence, and the information and reasons 
shown for the preservation of birds by the 
National Association. 

“ Down there the hunters shoot Snipe for 
market only when they can find them squat- 
ting on the ground, for to shoot single fly- 
ing birds would require more time and am- 
munition than would be covered by the 
price received for the birds. My ‘ hunter’ 
told me—and certainly not to brag, but in 
connection with market-shooting of Snipe— 
that, once, after a sleet-storm, when the 
marshes were covered with thin sleet, ex- 
cept in the muddy trails trod by the large 
herds of cattle, the Snipe squatted in rows 
along the trails, and there the men potted 
them in paying quantities. That was the 
occupation of these men. Why not gather 
the harvest when it was ready before them, 
was, I presume, their justification, if, in- 
deed, they ever thought any was called for, 
for such destruction of that gamey little 
bird. 

“Many sportsmen went there for Snipe, 
and, with one or two good dogs, could 
easily get one hundred Snipe in a day; and 
seldom did even sportsmen halt till the sun 
went down! Upon later visits to ———, I 
heard that all such game as I have men- 
tioned had diminished materially. In the 
vicinity of was a famous wild-celery 
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pond which a rich banker had gotten pos- 
session of. From all accounts, and the fights 
—legal and physical—over the rights to 
access to this pond which this ‘ bounder ’ of 
a sportsman had corraled and used as a show 
place for lions visiting - , and of his 
keeping a gang of men there to shoot for him 
and of his shipments to and others, I 
judged this man as more guilty than the ordi- 
nary pot-hunter. They said he made lots of 
money out of the venture. I think his name 
is , and probably I could ascertain 
positively. Perhaps, now, he may be oppos- 
ing your efforts to have Texas enforce its 
non-export law, and to exact a law to pre- 
vent the sale of game and spring shooting. 
It really would not surprise me. We have 
individuals and clubs in Massachusetts— 
men of means, not real sportsmen it is true— 
who have ‘ ducking’ and ‘ goose-stands’ 
where they regularly have their care-takers 
shoot and sell birds to pay the expenses of, 
or make profits on, the ‘stand.’ This last, 
incidentally, is the cause of thinning-out 
the Geese and Black Ducks, which are an 
easy prey to the highly organized decoying 
artifices employed.” 


Wisconsin.—A_ bill was introduced in 
the Legislature to repeal the anti-spring- 
shooting wild-fowl law in the state. The 
Fish and Game Commission and the Audu- 
bon Society of Wisconsin, and a number of 
other persons who are deeply interested in 
the matter, are combating the bill with all 
their power and will probably be successful 
in defeating the measure. 

Wisconsin now occupies the proud posi- 
tion of being one of the first states to adopt 
the anti-spring-shooting law, and the position 
occupied by that state has always been 
pointed to by this Association as an example 
of excellent and wise legislation. Should a 
retrograde step now be taken there, the in- 
fluence exerted will be very bad indeed 
in all other parts of the country. Wis- 
consin is so near the Chicago market, one 
of the great game-distributing points of the 
country, that there is undoubtedly a strong 
market-shooting influence that is at work in 
Wisconsin. There is no doubt that the 
great majority of the citizens of Wiscon- 
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sin are in favor of the wise and bene- 
ficial wild-fow! law now upon the statute 
books of that commonwealth, and the only 
persons who desire the repeal of the present 
excellent law are the market-hunters, who 
have no consideration for the future, but are 
simply trying to appropriate assets that be- 
long to all of the citizens of the state and not 
to any individual. 


Plume Sales* 


The returns for the six plume-auctions 
held at the Commercial Sale-rooms, Lon- 
don, in 1906, are not encouraging reading 
for the bird protector. The numbers cata- 
ogued of Birds-of-Paradise and of pack- 
ages of “Osprey” feathers were as follows: 
Birds-of- 
Paradise 
8,508 
7,188 
11,841 
3,948 
5,700 
3,600 


Osprey Feathers 
Packages 


327 
. 260 
289 
- 242 
. 485 
. 265 


February . . 
April 

June ; 
August... 
October 
December . 


This would give a total of 1,868 packages 
of “ Osprey,” but, owing to the fact that the 
packages are of varying sizes, the actual 
quantity of feathers can be only very roughly 
estimated. 

An average of between 20 and 30 ounces 
te the package seems to be a fair estimate, 
and at 20 ounces the total would be over 
37,000 ounces, or, on Professor Newton’s 
calculations, the feathers of nearly 150,000 
birds. The total numbers of the Paradise 
skins is 40,785. In both these cases a per- 
centage must be allowed for unsold plumes 
offered a second time; but the figures remain 
sufficiently discreditable. 

Apart from Egrets, Herons and Birds-of- 
Paradise, the notable features of the sales 
were the enormous numbers of Sea-Swallows 
(Terns) and Kingfishers on sale, and the 
growing consignments of quill-feathers from 
Eagles, Buzzards, Pelicans, Albatrosses, 
Swans and other birds. Ladies are usually 


*From ‘Bird Notes and News,’ Vol. II, No. 5, 1907, 
London, England. 
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under the impression that 2 “ quill” must be 
a harmless ornament obtained from the 
farmyard. 

The trade in quill-feathers was even 
more remarkable at the first sale of the 
present year, held on February 12; of 
Albatross quill-feathers one firm alone cata- 
logued some 15,000, and also a very large 
number of “ Osprey wing-quills.” 

Another feature was the 7,000 heads and 
crests of the Crowned Pigeon on the market. 
The two handsome species, the Crowned 
Pigeon (Goura coronata) and .the Victoria 
Crowned Pigeon (Goura Victoria) are 
natives of New Guinea and adjacent islands. 

They are nowhere very numerous, and 
have little chance of becoming so, as only 
one egg is laid. Some years ago the plume 
trade penetrated New Guinea in quest of 
them, but lately fashion has run on other 
species. Now it would appear that the tuft 
of feathers on the head, known as “the 
goura mount,” is again the incentive to the 
persecution of the Crowned Pigeon, and 
ladies who are tempted with “ pigeon” feather 
trimmings will do well to ascertain what 
manner of pigeon is meant. The number of 
Birds-of-Paradise catalogued was 4,328 
light and goo dark, nearly ail of which 
were sold. For “Osprey” plumes the de- 
mand was less; 504 packages were offered. 
Fifty-three Emu skins were put up; the 
Emu is the Australian representative of the 
Ostrich, much hunted and now being 
hunted to extermination. 

There were 138 Impeyan Pheasants from 
India, which “sold at higher prices.” 


AIGRETTES. — The legal battle that has 
been going on in New Orleans, relative to 
the sale of aigrettes, whether taken within 
or without the state, has probably been 
finally settled in favor of their non-sale. 
President Miller, of the Louisiana Audubon 
Society, who has been the head and front of 
the fight, wires this Association that “ The 
aigrette case was decided in our favor and 
the entire non-game bird (model) law has 
been upheld.” Will women still defy law 
and sentiment ? 
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VARIED THRUSH, MALE. 


2. VARIED THRUSH, FEMALE. 


3. St. Lucas Rosin, Aputt. 


